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(Iniversalist Publishing Hous " 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
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With memories of happy weeks spent 
in summer camps over the country still 
fresh in the minds of many now returned 
to school, it is interesting to recall that 
one of the most thoroughly American 
camps, and one which is most novel in 
other respects also, is not in America at 
all, but in Europe. 

Those who attend the camp are chil- 
dren of American parents whose business 
keeps them in Europe, or who are travel- 
ing in that part of the world. Nearly a 
hundred young Americans spent most of 
the past summer learning swimming and 
life-saving under American instructors, 
and under conditions as nearly as possible 


like those which stay-at-home young 
Americans experienced during the same 
period. 

Those attending the camp at one or 
another of its summer sessions have dis- 
played their Red Cross spirit in other 
ways than learning to save lives—they 
have actual rescues to their credit abroad; 
they have rendered first aid to local in- 
habitants and have participated in disaster 
relief in near-by foreign territory. 

The camp is situated along the shores 
of Lake Annecy, one of the most beautiful 
in France, high among the Alps in the 
province of Haute-Savois, and only an 
hour by automobile from Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

‘It is divided into two sections, Camp 
L’Aiglon for boys, and Camp L’Alouette 
for girls. The campers go through a 
typically American program of sports and 
handicrafts. Every one sleeps in tents, 
but a great stone lodge containing dining 
terraces, kitchens, tiled bathrooms with 
modern plumbing, infirmary, office and 
social hail comprises the heart of both 
camps. 


The waters of the lake are crystal clear, 
which makes it ideal for one of the prin- 
cipal activities, swimming and life-saving. 
This is under direction of a Red Cross 
examiner from the District of Columbia 
Chapter, assisted by James H. Halsey, 
an examiner from the Chicago Chapter 
of the American Red Cross. The examiner 
from the District Chapter, Lynn F. Wood- 
worth, was trained by W. E. Longfellow, 
Assistant National Director of Life-Saving 
and First Aid in Red Cross National Head- 
quarters, and every year reviews his work 
with this famous instructor. 

Boys have no monopoly of this sport 
in the camp, as shown by some sixty young- 
er girls who qualified under a woman in- 
structor in the full Junior course in water 
safety. Two years ago Betty Holdrege, 
then thirteen, performed the first rescue, 


and was awarded a medal by the President _ 


of France for saving the life of her French 
instructress. 

The campers themselves have never 
had an accident, as all safeguards pre- 
scribed by the Red Cross for water satety 
in American camps are observed in this 
one in France. However, it has been 
their fortune to help the people of the 
neighborhood on numerous occasions. 
Their knowledge of first aid once enabled 
a patrol of campers to save the life of a 
French soldier who became a victim of 
heat exhaustion. Another time a French 
Boy Scout was rescued after being in- 
jured and lost in the mountains. The 
campers, in true Red Cross spirit, a few 
years ago brought relief to the little vil- 
lage of Perrier, high up in the mountains, 
when it was destroyed by fire. They 
rushed up loads of food and clothing, con- 
tributed a sum of money, and otherwise 
provided for every destitute family in the 
village. 3 

One little fellow lost his father; for 
him the camp created a trust fund which 
will provide for his support and education 
until he has graduated from the local 
academy. Thus, while their contact with 
the Red Cross is primarily through the 
instruction in life-saving received from 
Red Cross experts stationed at the camp, 
they have demonstrated a corresponding 
spirit of service. The camp is conducted 
by Donald R. MecJannett, a native of 
Massachusetts, who served overseas in 
the World War as an American aviator. 

Water safety, as most readers know, is 
taught by Red Cross experts in many 
schools and colleges as an all-year activity, 
in addition to the work at summer camps 
and at beaches and pools during the sum- 
mer. This is one of the Red Cross services 
made possible by the support of a nation- 
wide membership. Enrollment of Red 
Cross members this year is scheduled for 
the period November 11-27. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed, 


Editorial 


THE MACHINE AGE 


N the basement of our building are two wonderful 
machines, which together set the type for the 
Leader. One of them is operated by a keyboard, 

and turns out rolls of perforated paper which, when 
. run through the other, the casting machine, produce 
the columns of type from which the paper is printed. 
Machines like these and typesetting machines of other 
kinds have thrown out of work thousands of men and 
women who, in the old days, earned good wages set- 
ting type by hand. Thus, in this machine age, are 
human beings sacrificed to the gods of speed and 
efficiency! 

But, on second thought, is that quite true? 
These machines did not make themselves. At first 
they were only a dream in the mind of some man. 
The minds of many men were concentrated on them 
for years before they were brought to their present 
efficiency. Many skilled workmen are now employed 
in manufacturing them. And there is more to it 
than that. Human intelligence is required to operate 
them. The casting machine is so nearly human that 
it will stop if a line is too short, but the man who 
operates it and keeps it in repair has to remedy the 
difficulty and start it going again. The young woman 
whose fingers move lightly over the keyboard must 
not only know what keys to strike, but she must be 
able to read the manuscript before her and to interpret 
the marks made in editing it. 

And the sole object of these machines—the only 
reason for their existence—is to put into print the 
thoughts of men and women that other men and 
women may read them. 

We talk of the machine age as we do of the glacial 
period, as though it were caused by the forces of na- 
ture, over which we have no control. Or we think 
of it as we think of the feudal system, as something 
imposed upon us by a few overlords. But machines 
are invented by men—usually poor men—thousands 
of men and women are employed in manufacturing 
and operating them, and they are all created to 
minister to human needs and desires. The man who 
loses his job because some new labor-saving machine 
has taken his place blames the machine, forgetting 
that even in his poverty he enjoys comforts and 
conveniences which were unknown to kings before 
the machine age. 

How humiliating would be the admission that, 


. ought to be of great value. 
* 


in an age in which new and still more wonderful 
machines are constantly being invented, there are not 
brains enough to set right the social and economic 
maladjustments which accompany the countless 
benefits they bring us! 


* * 


COURSES FOR PASTORS AT HARVARD 


E have received a letter from Fred R. Lewis, 
secretary of the Society for Promoting 
Theological Education, calling our attention 

to two half courses to be given especially for settled 
ministers this winter at the Harvard Theological 
School, on Psychotherapy and Church Music, re- 
spectively. The letter states that detailed information 
about the courses may be obtained by calling the 
office of Dean Sperry at Andover Hall, Cambridge, 
and also says that the tuition for ministers is a very 
small sum. 

Those ministers are fortunate who live within 
reach of the great educational centers like the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Harvard, or Union Seminary in 
New York. Many of our ministers have taken 
summer work at the various institutions all over the 
country, and some of them are able to carry one or 
two courses while performing their regular parish 
duties. 

These two courses which Mr. Lewis emphasizes 


* 


ONLY A WOMAN MISSIONARY 


HOUSANDS of men, women and children at- 
tended the funeral.’”’ We quote this sentence 
from a brief news dispatch. Of course it re- 

ferred tosome greatman? No, it referred toa woman. 
Some one very well known—royalty perhaps, or the 
wife of a military chieftain? Very well known in- 
deed to one circle, but not very well known through- 
out the world. We are inclined to think that no one 
on our list of readers ever heard of this woman, or if 
he did hear of her remembered her name. She was 
Anna A. Kugler. But who was she and why did 
thousands turn out to do her honor when she died? 

She was a religious worker, a member of the 

Lutheran Church, daughter of the president of the 
Lutheran Publication Society, a consecrated Chris- 
tian woman. 

She achieved distinction because she took her 
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talents and powers to a place where there was enor- 
mous need of them. Graduating from the Woman’s 
Medical College of India at the age of nineteen, she 
went to India in 18838. She penetrated 250 miles 
into the interior at a time when the journey had to be 
made by canal-boat. At Guntur, in the province of 
Madoras, she established a Women’s and Children’s 
Hospital, which from the start became known as 
Kugler Hospital. For nearly half a century she la- 
bored among the poor people of that area, healing the 
sick, establishing medical standards, changing public 
health conditions. 

Years went on until the people could call her 
“Elder Mother.”’ Her work was an enormous suc- 
cess. Twice the government of India decorated her. 
Then she decided the time had come to retire, and set 
the date at the close of fifty years of service. God 
was good to her and let her die at her post of duty. 

She was buried in the Indian National Cemetery. 
From miles around people came who knew her, who 
had been helped by her, whose children had been 
saved by her. That is why there were thousands in 
attendance. 

It takes no wild flight of fancy to imagine the 
people who honestly thought she was throwing her 
life away when she started out to be a missionary. 
We hear them talking still of other idealistic young 
men and women. But what a well-spent life was 
hers! What a full, rich, satisfying life! Life can be 
just that anywhere. 

* * 


THE ROXBURY FIASCO 


‘\HE movement to merge the Universalist church 
in Roxbury with a Congregational church has 
blown up, with anger, resentment and bad 

feeling in many quarters. This is not due to the fact 
that noble and able men have not been concerned in 
the matter. Some of our best people have been 
mixed up init. It is due to an amazing series of mis- 
understandings, a vast amount of working in the 
dark, and several tactical blunders. 

We have been willing at all times to give the 
facts, but up to now we have not been sure of our 
facts. 

The situation seems to be this: A Universalist 
and a Methodist church had federated and were 
worshiping in a building owned by Universalists. A 
Congregational church near by burned and the society 
had to build. It had property worth $250,000, and 
the Universalists had property worth $250,000. 
Without consulting Dr. Page, the Congregational 
Superintendent, and Dr. Coons, the Universalist 
Superintendent, some of the strong people in the two 
churches got together and in outline agreed on a 
merger. 

When it came up before the Universalist society 
Mr. Spear and a minority of the Universalists op- 
posed the merger. They were outvoted, Mr. Spear 
resigned, and the matter appeared settled. 

The Methodists, who had worked loyally and 
faithfully with the Universalists, of necessity drew 
out. They had not been invited in. They behaved 
nobly until the thing was done, and then some of them 
indulged in talk that might better have been omitted. 


When the Congregational and Universalist State 
Superintendents were brought into the matter, both 
agreed that the property of both the Congregational 
and the Universalist bodies should be safeguarded 
so that it should go to the respective denominations 
in case the movement should ever come -to an end. 
Both of the Superintendents acted like Christian 
gentlemen, and kept the matter on a high plane. 

The majority in the Roxbury church for merger 
next were informed by the minority that they had no 
right to proceed with a merger, and that the minority 
would take legal-steps to prevent it. The Congrega- 
tional church, discovering that it was about to merge 
with a first-class parish row which might run over a 
term of years, proceeded gently to disengage itself 
from the merger, and announced plans for a new 
church of its own. 

Six hundred Congregationalists; one hundred 
Methodists and one hundred Universalists have been 
made sad or angry over this matter. At least there 
were a hundred Universalists, but some of the best 
young people have gone with the Methodists. 

-And what is the lesson of this fiasco? Is there 
any? Yes. Before committees go too far they should 
be sure of their votes. Also if Americanism means 
anything majorities ought to rule. Also the Metho- 
dists ought to have been invited. Also every pastor 
involved ought to have offered his resignation at the 
beginning. 

Of course we are not saying, ‘Don’t start any 
mergers.”” We are perfectly sure that the way of 
merger is the right way for many Christian churches 
in many communities. We believe it wise and right 
for churches of any fellowship to consult their sister 
churches, as represented by state and general bodies, 
before taking any such step. They owe something to 
the brotherhood. But that done, in many cases they 
may properly go ahead. 

An even more fundamental consideration is this: 
If some of the parties involved had had their eyes on 
the work the church is organized to do rather than 
on the church itself some of the false steps in the 
Roxbury merger would not have been taken, and 
some of the hard words which have followed would 
never have been uttered. 

If a great disaster had overcome Roxbury, and 
the city had been isolated, and the eight hundred 
involved in this sorry business had had responsibility 
thrown on them for relief—would they have had 
any trouble working together, using their property 
for the common cause, doing the work of Christ? 

Just that kind of vision of the work waiting for 
Christians to do in the world would bring us together 
in natural efficient alignments, and we should hardly 
know or care whether the merger was technically 
legal or not. 

There is one other striking lesson of this affair 


which in all fairness ought to be clearly brought — 


out. 

With the most delicate and difficult kind of situ- 
ation on their hands the standing committee of our 
church did not get angry and resign, nor did they 
adopt a belligerent attitude toward those who had 


_ disagreed with them and alienate them, nor did they 


waste time lamenting spilled milk. They arranged a 
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service, with Dr. Coons to preach. They worked 
hard and got out a large congregation. At the ser- 
vice the chairman of the standing committee, Fred- 
erick Downs, made an admirable statement, the title 
of which might have been “‘We’re Going on from 
Here.”” Dr. Coons preached on ‘Faith,’ and a new 
start was made. 


* * 


HIS WORK WILL ENDURE 


T is often alleged, and not always without just 
cause, that military men by the very nature of 
their profession develop attitudes of mind that 

are inimical to the growth of peaceful relations among 
peoples. That this is by no means universally true is 
revealed in the German press comment following 
the recent death of Major-General Henry T. Allen. 
General Allen was with the American troops in 
Germany following the Armistice. One German paper 
recalls him as “‘one of the fairest and most knightly 
former enemies Germany had.” “Until the last 
minute of the American occupation,” says the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, “he fought a battle for justice.’’ 
One such general, admired and respected by a 
former enemy for his just and fair dealing, is worth 
twenty generals who were merely feared for their 
skill and ferocity. For the soldier of General Allen’s 
type heals the old wounds and breaks down the old 
misunderstandings, and, so doing, re-establishes con- 


_ fidence and trust and good will. 


With the passing of General Allen the country 


has lost one of its best soldiers, for he showed himself 


equal to the task of being a soldier of peace as well 
as a fighter of wars. 
His spirit will live on in finer understanding 
between Germany and the United States. 
rere @ 


DANGEROUS POMP 


HE undemocratic ways of our representative 
popularly elected officials are often trying and 
most inconvenient for busy citizens. Again 


and again we have been going about our business in 


crowded city streets, sometimes on foot and some- 


_ times in an automobile, when we have had to stop 


while a detachment of motorcycle police, escorting an 


_ Official car, dashed madly by in complete disregard of 
the convenience of the general populace. We have 


often wondered whether the officials so escorted were 
always going on state business or always in such a 
desperate hurry. 

Some light was thrown on this subject by a modest 
comment of one of the delegation of British lawyers 


visiting Boston recently. The visitor marveled at 


the speed at which he and his fellows were whisked 
through the busy city streets. He said frankly that 
to travel at such speed in Europe would be impos- 
sible, and added that ‘“‘such procedure seems a little 
autocratic.” 

Our British friend was exactly right as far as he 
went. The procedure, however, is not ‘a _ little 
autocratic,” it is wholly autocratic, and an official 
abuse that should not be tolerated for several very 
good reasons. In the first place, although it is fitting 
and appropriate that high officials should be escorted 


about in dignified manner, there is no need for regal 
pomp which disregards the safety and convenience of 
the citizenry. In the second place, authorities can 
not expect desirable results from their safety slogans 
and campaigns for much needed highway courtesy, 
as long as they set the pace by rushing madly through 
crowded streets. 


THE BOY OR THE DOG 


T seems that Caleb Norris, Jr., of Detroit, four- 
teen years old, loves dogs. Therefore he has 
read with intense interest everything he could find 
by Albert Payson Terhune. Mr. Terhune, a resident 
of New York City, has a summer home at Pompton 
Lakes, N. J., and there he breeds the prize-winning 
collies that he puts into his charming stories. Recent- 
ly this juvenile admirer of Terhune and the author 
were brought together in a way that shattered the 
boy’s illusions and injured the good name of the 
writer. 

The Norris family came East this summer in 
a little sedan car for a vacation, and the boy begged 
his father to take him to see Mr. Terhune. Had he 
known a little more about Mr. Terhune’s personal 
characteristics he might have hesitated. The author 
does not like uninvited callers. But they went, and, 
as fate would have it, on one of the curving drives of 
the estate, overhung with shrubbery, they ran down 
a beautiful ten-year-old collie, an especial favorite 
with the author. The New York Times tells us what 
then happened: 


Mr. Norris continued to the house and reported to 
Mr. Terhune what had happened, extending his apolo- 
gies. The author was enraged, and insisted that the 
Norris family go with him at once to a justice of the 
peace. Before Justice Mitchell Dawes, in the village, 
he swore out a complaint of malicious mischief against 
both Mr. and Mrs. Norris. 

Later Mr. Terhune withdrew the complaint in con- 
sideration of a payment of $100 to him by Mr. Norris. 
Justice Dawes permitted the withdrawal of the charge 
on the basis of the private settlement. Still later Mr. 
Terhune issued a statement to the effect that he would 
give the money to a local charity. In reply to a ques- 
tion, he said that he had not yet decided upon the 
charity. 


We wonder what charity would accept such 
tainted money. 

We have seen collies run down, and have been 
sick over it. We have a love for dogs much stronger 
than that of the average citizen. But this action of 
Terhune’s seems to us indefensible. 

Quite apart from the fact that accidents may 
happen to any one, stands the fact that this accident 


happened because a boy wanted to. pay respect to a - 


man. Then the man behaved so as to forfeit re- 
spect. 

We can not put the dog ahead of the boy. The 
charm to us of most circles of nature lovers that we 
know is the intense desire manifest in them to make 
boys and girls know and love all of God’s creatures 
and the great out-of-doors. 

To sacrifice the child to the butterfly, the cricket, 
the bird, or the collie, is to come at nature wrong end 


to. 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 
The Cemetery Bee 
Johannes 


XXII. 


&'T the farm we live near a little graveyard. 
4| The graveyard is not much in evidence, as 
it is hidden by our big barns, and it lies 

ws! across a little brook along which the bushes 
have grown up thick. Often we have walked there 
toward the close of day and felt the peace and solem- 
nity of the place. 

It commands an extensive view down the valley 
and along the ridges. On the up-hill side it is bounded 
by our old orchard, on the down-hill side by the 
thickets along Stony Creek where the veeries sing 
in June. 

For a long time we have been anxious about the 
neglect of the cemetery. The fence had fallen down, 
leaving it open on three sides to our lands. Some of 
the stones had tipped over and some stood at an angle 
which made it certain that they too would fall before 
many years. It was overgrown with weeds and 
bushes. Other people were anxious about it also, 
and repeatedly said that something ought to be done. 
This year something has been done—easily and quick- 
ly—and here is the story. 

One of our neighbors up the hill, seventy-four 
years old, came to see about getting a little sand and 
cement with which to fix the stone on his father’s 
and mother’s plot. He again spoke of doing some- 
thing to the graveyard, and said we ought to have an 
iron fence with iron posts. Other neighbors were 
haying near by. We consulted them about what 
kind of fence it ought to be. We all agreed on an 
extra strong woven wire fence with iron posts, took 
the measurements, and then I sent the order and the 
check, trusting to time to get my money back. 

With the help of these neighbors we made a list 
of people near and far who had relatives buried in the 
cemetery. We sent each one a letter stating that we 
were going to have a fence any way, and telling the 
amount we needed. We also said that any balance 
left over would be devoted to painting the church, 
and we announced that, when the fence came, we 
would have a field day or bee to put it up, and other- 
wise put the cemetery in order. The response of the 
people was instantaneous. From distant cities came 
letters with contributions. We had touched chords 
in many a heart. With some the interest was in 
parents. With others it was respect for grandparents 
or for more distant relatives. With a few the feeling 
was for husband, wife, son or daughter. One said 
she could hardly bear to think of her mother lying in 
that field under weeds and bushes. 

About a week before the fence was put up three 
of the men living near by did hard work for almost 
two days, setting the corner posts in concrete and 
adapting the complicated iron braces to our side-hill 
graveyard. This work had to be done in advance, 
so that the mortar might set and the posts stand the 
strain of some hard pulling. 

The day appointed for the neighborhood meet, 
or bee, or field day, early in September, was one of 


great heauty. Warm in the sun, cool in the breeze, 


it was ideal for the picnic partof the occasion. Soon 
after 8 a. m. men began coming with scythes, bush- 
hooks, long crowbars, hoes, and other tools. Most of 
them arrived by motor and drove into our door-yard. 
They organized themselves in the free and easy way 
of the country, none being willing to act as foreman, 
but the natural leaders taking the lead, and all ex- 
pressing their opinions freely. 

Inasmuch as I had suggested appointing a fore- 
man, and had expressed fear that the work would be | 
haphazard without one, I was especially interested © 
to see the simple, natural, neighborly working to- 
gether without any special boss, and the results it 
secured. Some began mowing with scythes, some 
attacked bushes, one kindled a large fire in a corner 
away from the graves. Everything put on the fire © 
burned up clean, whether it was green or brown. — 
Some of the women raked. Two men at my sugges- — 
tion went for my cross-cut saw, and felled two old | 
apple trees which stood almost on the line between | 
the orchard and cemetery, one dead, the other half | 
dead. Many gave special attention to their own — 
plots. Little bunches of gladioli and other flowers 
began to appear on the graves that had been hidden — 
away in the grass. The fencing was an interesting 
operation. Led by a giant who stands six feet three — 
in his stockings, the men drove the iron posts down — 
in the hard ground. Then they began to stretch 
the close woven, rather stiff wire fence. The big 
man had brought a system of blocks and pulleys, _| 
and his neighbor two boards the height of the fence ‘| 
ghat could be bolted over it so as to enable the men to | 
pull evenly on it. When the fence was stretched _ 
tight enough between posts, the wires were forced | 
into the little iron fasteners which were a part of the | 
post, and hammered tight. It was not easy work. | 
Nor was it free from complications. Such fencing is- 
made for level ground. When erected on a hill, it” 
has to be made to fit. Fitting such material is not 
quite like fitting wood or cloth. 

When the cemetery was cleaned up, another gang 
of half a dozen men started work on the stones and 
markers. This, too, had its dangers and difficulties. | 
They might easily have turned over the taller and | 
heavier stones. They might have brought loosened | 
top pieces down on their own heads. They might | 
have split and broken the stones. None of these | 
things happened. They tackled the hardest jobs and | 
finished them. There was one stone that an expert | 
had come up to see a few years ago, and he had ex- | 
pressed grave doubt of the possibility of doing any- | 
thing with it without a complicated apparatus. | 
This stone was lifted, too, and made secure. By the | 
aid of a long wooden prop, crowbars and flat stones, | 
new foundations were put under it. 

The use of the crowbar in the hands of a man 
accustomed to it is an interesting sight. This, as.| 
probably my readers know, is one of the oldest tools: | 
known to man—a simple bar, now made of iron. In | 
physics the professor tells the pupils that it is a lever’ | 
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of the first class, that a wheelbarrow is one of the 
second class, and a sugar-tongs of the third class. 
Lifting a heavy stone with a bar, one may hear a man 
eall, ““Hand me a bait.’”’ His neighbor then quickly 
passes him a flat stone to put under the bar. What 
the men call “bait,” the professor calls fulcrum. A 
boy who idly takes a fork, puts it under a saltcellar, 
and pulls down against one of his fingers to lift the 
saltcellar and maybe tip it over, is using a lever of the 
first class, viz.: power at one end, weight at the other 
end, fulcrum between power and weight. But let 
no one think that a crowbar is used only to pry and 
lift. These men dug holes with crowbars. They 
used them as posts to which to fasten guy ropes. A 
man leaning against a bar stuck in the ground at the 
proper angle is a formidable thing to move. They 
picked up the bars and used them as sledges or ham- 
mers when those tools were in another spot. If the 
pliers were not handy, the ever-ready bar twisted the 
stiff wire around where it could be fastened. If the 
wire-cutter balked at an unusually heavy wire, the 
sharp edge of the bar went up under the wire and a 
blow or two of the hammer cut it clean as a whistle. 
The crowbar which can move tremendous weights can 
also perform the most delicate tasks. But it must be 
in the right hands. Not in my hands can the crow- 
bar render these various services to man. The man 
who would use a bar must be acquainted with the bar. 
He must be its master. And he must be strong. 

At twelve o’clock nearly all present, thirty-one 
in number, made their way through the orchard and 
around the barns to our door-yard. On chairs, on the 
ground, on blankets spread along the edge of our side 
terrace, we had lunch together. The coffee-pot that 
so often has made coffee for the ministers on Monday 
noons in Boston, now made coffee for a different lot of 
people, but they were people doing just as religious 
work. We furnished coffee, doughnuts and bananas, 
and the workers brought the rest of the lunch. We 
shared with each other. Two of the “kin and con- 
nection” -had motored up from Cobleskill to help 
serve, but our Pennsylvania-California guests had sped 
on toward Massachusetts at eleven o’clock. There 
was enough and tospare. Then I madea little speech 
to the company, giving a report of receipts and ex- 
penditures, and urging the repair and painting of the 
little Lutheran church in the Hollow. It wasa happy 
gathering of friends and neighbors. All came in to go 
over the house and see the improvements, and to 
have a little visit, and then we went back to work. 

The sun was hot in the afternoon, the work was 
heavier, but they stuck to it. About four the Henness 
cows in the adjoining pasture were seen coming over 
the brow of the hill headed toward the bars. Whether 
they were thinking of the millet that Henness was cut- 
ting for their evening meal, or desired to come without 
giving Tony the collie any trouble, I do not know, but 
I incline to the former hypothesis. One after another 
the men with cows to milk gathered up their tools, but 
the fence gang and the monument gang pushed 
through to a completion of the task. Said the oldest 
worker, with seventy-four years to his credit, ‘The 
cemetery never looked as good in my time.” Several 
times in the afternoon I read the inscription on stones 
that were being lifted out of the earth and cemented 


: 
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again to their bases. Frequently they bore the names 
of people who had no connection with those present. 
Perhaps the oldest present might recall where they 


had lived. While family feeling inspired some of the 


labor, much of it was purely unselfish—done for the 
good of the community and out of respect for the 
dead. 

It gave me a good feeling to think about it. 
Here was one man just back from a trip to the Pacific 
Coast. Here were others who had taken a day off 
from business in the larger towns. Here was the 
hired man of one of our neighbors who was sick in 
bed. Here was a tall, strong, handy fellow who had 
nobody buried in the cemetery, but who stayed to the 
last. It was being good citizens. It was being good 
neighbors. 

Then from the older ones I got isolated facts 
to put with others picked up here and there, until the’ 
story of the cemetery could be read like a book. 

The land for cemetery, church and school came 
off of ourfarm. It was given by men named Hodgson, 
“Unele Billy’? and his brother Samuel. Their father 
was an English immigrant born in 1777, who came 
to the Hollow as a young man and bought all this 
land at the upper end. He built himself a log cabin 
which tradition says stood across the road from our 
house. He also built the old house which preceded 
the one in which we live. He had a large family, and 
was poor and struggling until he received an inheri- 
tance from England. Then he became well off. He 
must have been a generous old fellow, for he took 
pride in giving a farm to each of his eight sons and 
daughters. He was not above a little harmless dis- 
play of his new wealth, for the story is that when he 
went to Charlotteville with the grist, instead of 
having the miller ‘‘toll it’”” as usual—that is take pay 
for grinding out of the flour—he offered the miller a 
twenty dollar gold piece and told him to take his pay 
out of it, which the miller of course could not do. 

There probably was no graveyard until the old 
man’s wife, Lavina Hodgson, died in 1848. Then 
they selected a lovely knoll and buried her on it. 
There the old man himself was buried five years later. 
The Lutheran church was organized in 1865. Prob- 
ably about this time Uncle Billy and his brother 
gave the land for the cemetery. Strange bits of his- 
tory came to the surface during the afternoon, illus- 
trating how odd some of the things are that are re- 
membered. The men were lifting the stone of Mary 
Hodgson to make it more secure. One of the veterans 
present looked at it a moment and said: “The grave 
of ‘Blind Polly.’ She would send one of the family 
upstairs for a gingham apron and they never could 
fool her. She could tell by feeling of it if it was her 
apron or not.’’ On the stone is this verse: 

“Yes, gone to the grave is she whom we ioved, 
And lifeless that form that so gracefully moved. 
The clods of the vailey encompass her head, 
The marble reminds us a sister is dead.” 

That kind of verse, rather stiff and formal, was 
popular in those old days. There is a little more 
warmth and color in the lines on Uncle Billy’s stone. 
Hackneyed though the sentiments may be, they 
probably are a true testimony to the place that this 
kind old bachelor filled in the community: 
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“‘A light is from our circle gone, 
A voice we loved is stilled, 
A place is vacant in our home 
Which never can be filled.” 


That probably is a true tribute. Nobody ever 
could take Uncle Billy’s place in the family circle. 
Things began to go down after his day. We are 
especially interested in him because he put up the big 
barns and built our house. All the traditions seem to 
agree that our buildings went up between seventy 
and eighty years ago. Mr. Fuller of Cobleskill, 
eighty-four years old, just remembers their being 
built. Mr. Odell of Summit, also past eighty, painted 
them over sixty years ago, and at that time they had 
been standing for some years.” 

There were less happy chapters of family history 
that were reopened during this long afternoon. Here 
was a promising man who was drowned at the age of 
twenty-three. Here was a hard drinker, here the 
hero or villain of an elopement. Sometimes the story 
told itself—as where the stone recorded the death of 
the mother at the age of twenty-five and the birth of 
her little Willie the same day. And we must add 
that the baby lived only six weeks. 

There is a great deal of history even in a grave- 
yard with perhaps only eighty or ninety inscriptions. 
Some of the history seems trivial, but it is out of these 
trivial happenings that the great movements of his- 
tory emerge. It is the coming and going, the marry- 
ing and burying, the work and the play, of the plain 
people that create and sustain this world. 

Many a little country graveyard with records 
of value has gone down. ‘Title to the land has seemed 
obscure and the farmer adjoining often has claimed 
it. Many of the stones have gone into foundations 
and the graves have been ploughed over. 

New York State has done a wise thing in enacting 
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that hereafter where title to burying places becomes 
obscure title shall vest in the state. The Daughters 
of the Revolution also have begun the work of listing 
every inscription in every graveyard of the state so 
that the records may not be lost. 

A little country churchyard back in 1742 inspired 
one of the best known poems in the English language, 
“Gray’s Elegy.”’ Contact with our little cemetery 
has made us read again this masterpiece of a man who 
was the most finished writer of his times, and yet 
whose life in many ways never fulfilled its promise. 
The Elegy is so full of sympathy for the plain man 
who never achieved fame, and it expresses so majes- 
tically the way we all feel in the presence of death, 
that it is quoted more often probably than any other 
poem in the language. 


Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn. glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault, 
In Mem’ry o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or wak’d to ecstasy the living lyre. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear! 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Spherical 


John R. Scotford 


meAESPITE her gender, my wife is quite a logical 
1 person. One of her favorite sports is keep- 
ing tab on my inconsistencies. She com- 
ice plains that on one Sunday I am quite likely 
Es contradict the truth which I proclaimed on the 
previous sabbath, and that frequently the introduction 
and conclusion of the same sermon are not in har- 
mony with each other! 

But such criticisms no longer bother me. As 
the years when I studied formal logic have receded 
into the past, experience has taught me that con- 
tradictories are oftentimes both true. Logic is not 
inherent in the scheme of things. It is an artificial 
creation of the human mind. Its fallacy lies in the 
assumption that truth can be reduced to a flat surface 
and measured with a yard-stick. But reality pos- 
sesses at least three dimensions. It is not possible to 
see all of a tree from any one angle—and neither can 
truth be completely envisaged from a single point of 
view. Truth is spherical! 

Somewhere I have read the words of a wise man 
to the effect that we are usually right in what we af- 
firm but wrong in what we deny. I have tested this 


principle in many ways and have generally found it i 
Our affirma- — 


to be true. The reason is quite simple. 
tions are based upon experience. In proclaiming new 
truth we speak of that which we have heard and 
known and tested in our own lives. Our denials are 
based largely upon ignorance. 
other side of the circle which we have not yet ex- 
plored. Our own discovery of truth is so dazzling 
that we discount that which the other fellow has 
found. We imagine that it is impossible to build a 
monument to our own experience without pitching a 
few rocks at our neighbor’s shrine. 

Yet for the man of spiritual imagination there is 
no finer adventure than the attempt to share the ex- 
perience of various religious groups. To enter sym- 
pathetically into the worship of both Romanist and 
fundamentalist is to enlarge the heart and stimulate 
the mind. Every ecclesiastical body offers a dif- 
ferent brand of religious tonic. He who moves about 
can find spiritual nourishment fitted to every need 
and mood. An occasional change of diet may be 
as good for the soul as it is for the body. Also the 


.. experience of going ‘‘around the circle” enlarges one’s 
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apprehension of truth. The whole gamut of reality 
can not be envisaged at one moment, but given time 
and patience many angles may be explored. 

But the spiritual pilgrim who wanders in strange 
pastures had best keep his own counsel and, above all, 
beware of the logicians. In every religious move- 
ment there are many people who have taken their 
particular segment of truth, analyzed it, defined it, 

written it down and copyrighted it—and thereby 
largely destroyed it. Few creations of the human 

imind are more deadly than a complete and logical 
isystem of theology. But when a spiritual pilgrim 
happens by and seems to relish the positive affirma- 
tions of a group, somebody always endeavors to catch 
him on the dogmatic hook and then string him up as a 
part of the day’s catch of converts. If he refuses to 
bite he is generally told that he is “utterly lacking 
in definite convictions.” 

One of the difficulties with these neatly baited 
hooks is that they carry with them elements of denial 
as well as of affirmation. The convert must assume 
the prejudices of the group together with its positive 
affirmations. All too often a great spiritual testi- 
mony is boiled down into an impossible intellectual 

_ statement. 
On a small ship it is an easy matter to become 
acquainted with a wide variety of people. A recent 
journey brought days of happy fellowship with a pair 
of young Irish Jesuits and a fundamentalist mission- 
ary. 
| Father Fitzgibbons told me many interesting 
details of the life of both his order and his church, and 
{ took occasion to express my appreciation of the 
power of Catholic worship and the superb way in 
which God is made real to humble men and women. 
I even ventured to confess that there were moods 
and moments when it met real needs of my own life. 
_ My genial friend was glad that I had got that far, 
and wished to help me a little farther by explaining 
that the heart of the whole business was that Christ 
had made a contract with Peter by which the one 
“universal church had been established. He added 
“that the worship was merely incidental, while this 
' relationship between Christ and the One Church 
was fundamental. Such was the dogmatic hook 
: offered for my consumption. I declined “with thanks. 
The Catholic Church as a great spiritual affirmation 
Moves my admiration, but when it assumes to be a 
religious monopoly with the one and only view of 
truth, I beg to be excused. 
. The issue did not come to such a definite head 
with my fundamentalist friend, for I valued his com- 
‘pany too highly to precipitate an argument. I had 
visited his mission, and had relished the sincerity 
and enthusiasm of the workers, who were employed 
on the “faith” basis rather than on regular salaries. 
One of the girls had explained that their income was 
like the camel’s back, with more hollow than hump. 
My friend was one of the “sunny Jim” sort of folks 
whom you enjoy having about. We got along beauti- 
fully except when he suggested that the Bible was 
verbally inerrant, that history was divided into 
definite ‘ ‘dispensations,” and that the revolutions in 
Mexico would never cease until the Blessed Hope 
was fulfilled and Christ returned to earth to bring 


*view of the divine. 
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peace. I could go far with this man in his aspirations, 
but instantly did I fal] out with the negations which 
were woven into the logical structure of his theol- 
ogy. 
All of us have good friends among the Christian 
Scientists, and we are stupid indéed if we do not allow 
them to enrich our faith. Their absorption in the 
unseen, their practise of meditation and prayer, are 
elements which the world needs. Their faith is far 
better than their theory. Once I was sick, and a good 
Scientist soul came to call on me. She brought with 
her a lovely smile, all sorts of good wishes, some jelly, 
and a bundle of “literature.” My chief quarrel 
with these people is that they want to convert me. 
Their affirmations are splendid, but their denials are 
terrible. When they proclaim that “God is love’ I 
can echo an “Amen,” but when they deny the reality 
of life and turn the physician out the door I beg leave 
to differ. Ican enjoy their faith, but I can not swallow 
their hook. 

This principle that we are right in what we af- 
firm but wrong in what we deny.applies to even the 
newest religious movement of all—humanism. I 
heartily agree with all that they can say about find- 
ing the so-called divine within us. In this field they 
are speaking from experience. But when they as- 
sume that this is the only way, a large question mark 
arises in my mind, and I refuse to be caught in a very 
doubtful negation. 

Most of us live our lives in the presence of doubts 
and uncertainties. We hunger for affirmations, and 
it is the business of religion to supply us with them. 
The great ventures of faith are unifying rather than 
divisive in theirinfluence. The power of the Apostle’s 
Creed lies in the positive nature of its statements. 
It is when we have tried to re-enforce faith with logic 
and build fences of argument about our spiritual 
experiences that we have become ridiculous. Nowhere 
is consistency more the vice of little minds than in the 
realm of religion. Our understanding is too limited 
to comprehend all of God. Each man has a partial 
Because of this incompleteness, 
these various angles of vision seem to confiict with 
one another. But in the exploration of spiritual 
reality we need all the light that can be had. Instead 
of quarreling about their negations, religious men 
should enter more completely into each other’s af- 


firmations. 
* ok * 


WHEELS 


Just around the corner from Park Avenue in 104th Street is 
an old house, deserted by day, which at evening and night is 
completely surrounded by pushearts. It is one of many similar 
places, scattered throughout the city, which make a business of 
renting pushcarts to peddlers. This particular pusheart agency 
—one of the largest—is operated by Mr. Jacob Pomonz, who 
was once a peddler himself. He now owns a fieet of about a 
hundred pushcarts which he rents out. His rates seem reason- 
able. They vary according to several factors, such as the 
weather, the state of the market, and soon. The fixed charge is 
twenty cents a day, but it is seldom that Mr. Pomonz collects 
the full amount. Thus, if it rains in the forenoon, a rebate is 
If sales have been bad, there is 
another cut in the price. Often a man will go for days without 
paying anything at all, but Mr. Pomonz leaves all that to the 
peddler’s conscience. He says he is rarely deceived.— New Yorker. 
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Holding the Line’ 


Cornelius A. Parker 


OS HE close of the year brings your president an 
of £6) increased realization, first, of the need which 
4 ‘Se! the world has for our faith and the conse- 
rea) quent opportunity which is ours; second, the 
obstacles to be overcome if we are to succeed, ob- 
stacles which should act, not as a deterrent to action, 
but as a challenge; third, the definite responsibility 
laid upon your officials to plan constructively that 
the vital contribution which Universalism has made 
in the past to the religious thought of the world shall 
not be lost, but shall continue to impress itself upon 
world thought and to find expression in the life of 
mankind. 

The phrase or slogan which will best express the 
attitude of your Executive Board is “Hold the Line.” 
Our members, as is right in any organization, do not 
always agree upon the details of our work. On the 
other hand, it is significant that, although its members 
approach the problem from divergent points of view, 
with differing experience and methods of thought, 
the Board is unanimous in this matter. I do not 
mean by this slogan that we do not plan for aggressive 
work and progress, but that in the present unsettled 
and changing condition of religious thought it is 
fundamental that, if we are to exist as an instrumental- 
ity for doing the work of the Master, we must not give 
way to the suggestions so often advanced that our 
church has done its work and should submit to an 
inevitable absorption by other larger and financially 
more prosperous organizations. 

At this time I wish to express to you my appre- 
ciation of the privilege of working with such men as 
constitute your Board, men loyal, intelligent, willing 
to sacrifice of time and thought to the problems which 
come before us. You all know the zeal and fitness of 
our Secretary and Superintendent for his task, for 
he has succeeded in winning your friendship and con- 
fidence, which is the great test of leadership. You 
do not know the many hours of day and night given 
by our other members, busy men in the ministry, in 
other professions, or in commercial activities, all 
more demanding than at any time in the world’s his- 
tory. 

Whatever success may have come in our work is 
owed to the intelligent and careful thought given our 
problem by these men, and to their spirit of service 
and sacrifice. 

The past ten years has been a most difficult period 
for all religious organizations. It has been more dif- 
ficult for the Liberal Church. 

Since the World War the change has been marked. 
No such world struggle could take place without up- 
rooting many of the old beliefs, encouraging a more 
searching inquiry by the thoughtful into the truth of 
religion and the basis of ethics, and also leading those 


*This address by the president of the Massachusetts State 
Convention, given on the spur of the moment immediately after 
the election of officers at the Convention in Lowell last May, 
made such an impression on those who heard it that the Conven- 
tion voted that it be printed. 


who are not much inclined to think to say that noth- 
ing really matters. 

Many of those trained in the older evangelical 
school of thought have found that their philosophy 
will not stand the test of science or of life, and have 
adopted the motto, “It makes no difference what a 
man believes, it is what he does that counts.” On the 
other hand, many liberals, in their anxiety to test 
everything and to enunciate no belief they can not — 
prove by evidential facts acceptable to a court, ques- | 
tion immortality and in some cases deny the existence — 
of God. ; 

Contemporaneously with this changing, fluxing 
condition of speculative thought has come what so 
many consider the flower of modern civilization, the 
organization of business, charity and education into 
large units for elimination of overhead and for in- 
creased efficiency. 

The uncertainty which has been the argument of 
many for consolidation and surrender of our identity. 
as a church, is, if we think the matter through, a con-. 
clusive reason for the continuance of our existence as 
a church and the maintenance of the missionary work | 
of presenting that truth which is the genius of our | 
faith to the world. 4 

I realize that our attitude in this matter may seem 
to be in contradiction of the broader implications of 
Universalism. I do not believe that the fundamental. 
thought is different. It is not that we are denomina- 
tionally proud ornarrow. Werealize that the spiritual 
content of Christianity may be broader than any dog- 
matic expression of creed. We know that oten in the 
lives of members of the narrowest of the Protestant. 
Churches is exemplified the spirit of Christ, the way 
of life which puts to shame many of us who have finer 
and broader expressions of religious faith. Not alone 
in the Protestant Church but in the Catholic Church, 
in all the centuries, there have been many lives con- 
secrated to Christ’s way, while the religion of the 
Hebrews has given to us not only prophets of old but 
modern prophets like Rabbis Levi and Wise, who 
are living and working in the spirit in which our Master 
lived and worked. Nevertheless, we can not agree 
to the statement that it makes no difference what =| 
man believes. It is true that in the thought of the all- 
seeing and all-wise God it is the way of life alone tha‘ 
counts, that, objectively, it makes no difference tc} 
Him whether a man be Catholic or Protestant, fun-| 
damentalist or liberal, Christian or Hebrew, Christiar 
or atheist, nor does our thought of world brotherhooc 
in His spirit exclude any one whether of some othe | 
belief or professing none at all. it 

Why then should we not unite our church witl | 
any other church willing to so unite, and agree to wal) | 
in the way of Christ together? The answer lies in) 
the fact that it does make a great difference subjec:| 
tively what a man believes. In its physical, mental 
and spiritual manifestations, a man’s life is the produc: | 
of three distinct forees—first, emotion; second, voli) 
tion; third, his philosophy. If undirected, emotion) 
controls and leads to acts divine or hellish according t| 
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the impulse of the moment. Emotion is the great 
motive force of life, but it must be harnessed to man’s 
will and guided by his reason. Will is needed to di- 
rect that force, and a man’s will is necessarily con- 
trolled to a large degree by his philosophy of life. 
Call it belief or creed, or religion, if you will. 

It is very true that in the parallel growth of the 
thought of at least a large portion of the Unitarian 
Church, in the movement of liberalism in the Con- 
gregational Church, and, to a larger extent than we 

'sometimes realize, in other Evangelical Churches, 
there is a positive Universalist philesophy of life, 
which has been influenced in part by our own church 
and in part by the liberal wave which almost neces- 
sarily sweeps into the life of any organization when it 
becomes democratic in its forms of government. 

I am not afraid of what the future may hold. 
I am sure that in the course of time we shall arrive at 
such a unity of belief, or, perhaps I should say, man- 
ner of thinking, that organic union will be but the 
natural expression of that unity of spirit which al- 
ready exists. Until that substantial unity of thought 
is achieved an attempt to unite will but precipitate 
schisms and dissensions which will be detrimental 
to the life of the spirit, and will delay and hinder that 
which we are most anxious to promote. 

It may be that this time will not come for many 
years. It may come in five years orin ten. When it 
comes we desire that our church, entering into such a 
union, shall bring to it the full strength of an active, 
militant church, in order to impress upon it that 
philosophy which has furnished our light during the 
years of our existence. 

A favorite quotation of Robert G. Ingersoll’s 
was “An honest God is the noblest work of man.” 
This seemingly irreverent statement carries a great 
truth. The mother who sacrifices her child to gods 
of hate by casting it into the Ganges does so because 
her religion, her philosophy of life, her beliefs as to 
God, lead her to this act. The fight of Moses to keep 
his people from the worship of false gods was prob- 
ably largely prompted by the realization that those 
pagan beliefs led to debauchery and sin. 

The philosophy of life, the thought of God of 
the Jews, led to the crucifixion of a Christ. Beliefs 
about God led to the Spanish Inquisition, and to the 
execution of innocent men and women for witchcraft. 
The governmental philosophy of Germany and of 
Russia and of the other nations of the world led to a 
world conflict. The Civil War rose from an honest 
conflict of beliefs between the North and South. 

By painful struggle, bit by bit, have we won our 
advance from the thought of a tribal, a nationalist, a 
partialist God. It has been possible to progress only 
because of the very disintegration which so many de- 
plore. The Catholic Church would not permit free- 
dom of thought. Hence the Reformation. The 
Evangelical Protestantism of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries would not brook change in the 
thought of God within their organizations. Hence 
the Universalist and Unitarian Churches. 

These churches have evolved a conception of 
God freed from mystery in any sense, excepting as 
“mystery is an essential part of all of life. They lib- 
erated the primary concept of religion from legerde- 
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main and magic, and brought the idea of God, of life, 
of a hereafter, within the realm of scientific thought 
and of rational philosophy. 

Our church emphasized the supreme love, wisdom 
and power of God, and substituted the curative idea 
of punishment for that of revenge. In other words, 
it restored to the modern world the honest God, the: 
God of Love as Christ presented Him to the world 
and as the early Christians saw Him. 

Is our work done? Saying nothing at this time 
about the other religions of the world or the Catholic 
Church, we have not forgotten the Scopes trial, which 
revealed not only the ignorance of a whole community 
of the broader thought, but that the very spirit of 
their belief demanded the right to hamper intellectual 
freedom and to force education into the two-by- 
four conception of the universe demanded by their 
creed. 

On the other hand, if we take the group which is 
endeavoring to lead the vanguard of religious thought, 
we find here a positive militant force which not merely 
questions, but dogmatically states that there is lack- 
ing any satisfactory evidence of the continuity of in- 
dividual life or permanence of personality. In other 
words, they deny personal immortality. They not 
merely question but deny the existence of any God 
outside of or larger than the sum total of human wis- 
dom and power. They claim for this philosophy, 
which might perhaps rather be termed a negation 
than a faith, the name of humanism, and say that we 
must accept it in order to bring our faith into line 
with scientific thought, and, further, that only as men 
deny the existence of a God or leave such an.idea out 
of their concept of life can they acquire that self- 
reliance which is essential to the proper development. 
of the individual here on earth. 

Here are two ideas, both militantly opposed to the 
philosophy of Universalism. 

The first is the same archaic belief which it has 
been the great privilege of our church in the past, in 
co-operation with other liberal religious groups, to 
influence so potently that in our own New England 
community we sometimes feel that it has disappeared. 
For the God of impotence, of ignorance, of hate, we 
have substituted in the thought of individuals and 
whole communities the all powerful, all wise, all loving 
Father. For the fire of destruction or eternal punish- 
ment, we have substituted the relentless but purpose- 
ful punishment for sin, in order that all men shall 
come into harmony of act and spirit with the Divine 
purpose. Until the time comes when there is a sub- 
stantial unanimity of thought in the churches on this 
matter our church is still needed to give to the world 
the concept of an honest God. 

Turning now to the so-called humanist group. 
Personally, I deny their exclusive right to the title. 
Has not the conception of Universalism at least for 
the past half century been one to which science could 
not properly take exception? We have affirmed a 
Bible which contained a revelation of God. We 
have not claimed that revelation as exclusive of other 
literature, of nature, or of personal revelations. We 
have not claimed any plenary inspiration or any 
miraculous origin or authority. We have thought of 
prayer as the means of bringing our souls into har- 
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mony with the Great Over-Soul, that it might have 
the powers which such harmony would give to us to 
carry out the purposes of creation. We have taught 
that man’s success, physical, mental and spiritual, was 
dependent on the right ordering of his life to bring it 
into harmony with those forces. We have taught 
and tried to live that Brotherhood of Man which is 
implied in the Universal Fatherhood of God. Why 
are we not entitled to the name of humanists? 

True, they say you can not prove personal im- 
mortality, neither can you prove that God exists. 
Therefore you are in conflict with science. Is it not 
true that science has always been obliged to accept 
working hypotheses? Time and progress have some- 
times proved those wrong, but has not all progress 
been based on the use of hypotheses, and have we 
not learned of error only by using the best hypotheses 
we had? If science had turned its back on every 
hypothesis advanced until proved, what progress 
would the world have made? 

We reason from facts to conclusions. Has any 
solution of the phenomenon of the universe been of- 
fered that explains it as satisfactorily as that there is a 
supreme personal God? Else, whence came energy, 
whence came personality? 

Studying creation as it exists with the imperfec- 
tions of humanity, its unsatisfied desires for things 
right in themselves, for growth and progress, is there 
any explanation so reasonable as that our experiences 
here are but a training fof living and serving through- 
out our existence, immortal in duration and eternal 
in quality? John Stuart Mill long ago demonstrated 
that you can not prove that you exist, and yet there 
is nothing in life which is so undeniable. 

Here, then, are two great schools of thought which 
you and I as Universalists believe unsound, and 
which we further believe lead to the crippling of the 
intellectual, moral and spiritual life. Surrender of our 
organic existence while these schools are still active 
is a betrayal of the trust handed down by our fathers 
in the faith, and a surrender of a precious heritage of 
power for service. 

Often, again, we are urged toward the consolida- 
tion of individual churches in the community. If 
the purpose of these federations or unions is merely 
economic, the elimination of overhead and duplica- 
tion of effort, the chances are that the union should 
not take place. This is true even though churches 
are in the same fellowship. Larger funds and more 
efficient organization can not take the place of the 
subjective values of labor and sacrifice in the church 
one loves and in which he is happy. Too often the 
result of such unions is an increase of capital and a 
diminution of members as compared with totals be- 
fore amalgamation, and a lessening of the intensive 
Christian work done in the community. 

Only where unity of thought and spirit points 
the way should such a union or federation take place. 
Let us see to it, however, that even in these cases 
there is no whittling away of the units of the church 
at large. Let us see that the fellowship of the fed- 
erated or united church is permanently assured in 
the Universalist Church; that its ministers shall be 
fellowshiped in our church; that it pay quotas to the 


support of our church, and that its funds and proper- . 


ties are secured so that, in default of the full fellow- 
ship agreed upon, they may not be lost to us. 

And why all this care? Not for the glorification 
of Universalism, but that whenever a union takes 
place, if it does come, we may be able to impress that 
philosophy of life which we believe vital upon the 
church to come out of the union. They tell us we 
must unite to prove our Christian faith. But churches 
are not hostile camps to-day. Even though separate 
in organization, though striving to influence world 
thought, they, almost without exception, move side 
by side as units in a great army in the practical ex- 
pressions of Christian Brotherhood, and co-operate 
to bring about the coming of His Kingdom on earth. 

But the power of the ideal is still supreme. Are 
not we who have fought the battle against religious 
intolerance in the past best fitted, historically and 
philosophically, to combat the idea of the partialist 
God, even while we join hands with other churches 
in service? And ought it not to follow that we who 
have a faith so broad, so completely in harmony with 
science, are better fitted historically and philosophi- 
cally to combat the atheism which is havingits periodic 
recrudescence than those churches which have held 
creeds so untenable that they have been abandoned 
in favor of the stand that it makes no difference what 
a man believes? 

Never perhaps has there been a greater need of 
faith in a God of Infinite wisdom, love and power 
than now. Never in the world’s history has it needed 
more that men should understand and act upon the 
principle of a common brotherhood than now. 


Pseudo-specialists in mental science preach the © 


i dante sh 


propriety of gratification of justs, normal and abnor- ~ 


mal, as necessary to prevent complexes of repression. 


Materialist philosophy advocates the gratification of — 


selfish desires for wealth and pleasure at the expense | 
of others, denying the spiritual values of self-restraint | 


and sacrifice for loved ones or for the common good. | 


Coupled with these the denial of the existence of a | 


personal God and personal immortality have left — 
countless young people drifting and questioning the ~ 


worth-whileness of life. 


This is perhaps a natural | 


result of such a great cataclysm as took place from — 
1914 to 1918, but, whatever the cause, the result is — 


shown in the great increase of suicide among young 
people, as well as in the record of crimes of violence, 


and this tragic fact calls to us to present to these young ~ 
people a God so infinite in wisdom, love and power, a — 


life so filled with spiritual values, that they may be 
drawn into a saner thought and a saner way of living. 

In the Ku Klux Klan, we have seen a revival of 
racial and religious hatred against Negro, Jew and 
Catholic, showing how potent is the idea of the par- 
tialist God. We are witnessing the massing of great 


wealth to control our Government, for the securing of — 


special privilege, detrimental to others in our land, 
and building up artificial barriers intended to make 


our country rich at the expense of the rest of the > 
world. The fight of the militarists of this and other 


nations to achieve a position of brute power over the 
rest of the world, the support given to this project 
by so-called patriotic societies, all trend toward a 


narrow nationalism which denies that brotherhood of 


man that Christ came to teach, and which unless met 
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will surely lead the way to another war which will set 
us back into the dark ages, or perhaps into savagery. 
There is need of revaluation of our individual, social 
and national life in terms of the spirit. We need the 
beacon light of faith in a God such as we in the Uni- 
versalist Church have been taught to love and worship. 
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We need to see our lives in the light of an existence 
imperishable and eternal in nature. This faith the 
Universalist Church ean offer. It has within its 
teachings a master solvent for the ills of mankind. 

Fellow workers, we are still needed. Let us be 
faithful to our task. 


The Stars Beyond 


F. C. Hoggarth " 


He made the stars also.—Genesis 1:16. 


PH Jews built their booths at the Feast of 
2 &es| Tabernacles of twigs and boughs, and so 
could see the stars beyond. They went to 

c sleep conscious of the stars and their friendly 
presence. The stars evidently meant something to 
them. We see them shining also in the Jewish scrip- 
tures. They had not then been blotted out, as now 
they often are, by the lights of great cities. There 
is frequent reference to them. 

The writer of the first chapter of Genesis was a 
poet, who watched the sun set and the moon rise, 
those two great lights which God had made, ‘“‘the 
greater light to rule the day and the lesser light to rule 
the night.’”” One has asked if any other five words 
mean as much as those the writer adds, ‘““He made the 
stars also,’ the meaning of which even now we are 
only beginning to see! . 

For him as for Addison, they speak of God. 

“For ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made is us Divine.” 


Isaiah bids the captives in Babylon lift up their 
eyes to the stars and see ‘‘who hath created these, 
that bringeth out their host by number; by the great- 
ness of his might, for that he is strong in power not 
one is lacking.” 

He sees God marshaling the stars, in all the hosts 
of-them, and the thought of that briugs assurance. 
He would have been amazed indeed had he known 
the magnitude of them!. Great things he felt were 
possible to so great a God. 

In the book of Job, God asks: 


Dost thou bind the bands of the Pleiades 
Or loose the cords of Orion? 

Dost thou bring forth the bright stars? 
Or dost thou guide Arcturus with his sons? 


The Arcturus reference is to the Great Bear, and 
the stars that project from the square. The binding 
and loosing refers to the apparent fixing of some 
stars to one place, whilst others have a larger freedom. 
The great constellations still answer to those names, 
names given in ancient Babylon. No constellation 
has a Christian name, and no one surely desires that 
they be renamed. They have looked down too long. 
on man and his ways for that. How long man has 
looked up, and had thought and wonder stirred and 
his heart comforted or perplexed by the vision! 

The Pleiades is one of the most striking of the 
star groups, because of its blaze of starlight, and, like 
all the rest, is far more wonderful than the ancients 
knew. Whilst the average eye can distinguish but 
half a dozen stars in the Pleiades, telescopic photog- 
raphy shows more than two thousand. ‘Those 


visible to the naked eye are by astronomers supposed 
to be at least a hundred times bigger than our sun. 
They are an enormous distance away. Their light 
takes about three hundred and twenty-five light 
years to come to us, a light year being the distance 
traveled in a year by a ray of light, at its speed of 
one hundred and eighty-six thousand miles a second! 

When we remember that it takes but eight 
minutes for light to cross the ninety-three million 
miles between the sun and the earth, we get some dim 
idea of the stupendous distance of those colossal 
stars of the Pleiades. 

The most arresting stars in the constellation of 
Orion are three of about equal brilliance, which form 
the belt of the mythical hunter Orion, who is repre- 
sented as fighting the bull Taurus, whose reddish 
eye is well known as Aldebaran. The Orion group is 
now known to consist of a number of immense suns, 
far hotter and more luminous than our sun, whose 
distance away is estimated at one thousand six 
hundred light years. Arcturus also dwarfs our sun 
to insignificance. -It is probably four thousand times 
larger and its distance is a thousand billion miles. 

The light that reaches us from the stars has thus 
in most cases been on its way for scores and hundreds 
of years. Some starlight that set off when Columbus 
set sail, or when the first Crusaders were marching 
across Europe, has not’ reached us yet! Some forty 
years ago Sir Robert Ball, the astronomer, used to 
speak of stars that were so far distant that if the news 
of the birth of Christ had there and then been trans- 
mitted to a ray of light, the message would not have 
yet arrived. So far as the farthest stars are con- 
cerned, that illustration is quite inadequately out of 
date. The star groups in what are known as the 
Magellanic Clouds have been estimated as one hun- 
dred and ten thousand light years distant! That is 
fifty-five times as far as Ball’s illustration. The dis- 
tances are constantly expanding, and the universe 
ever widening. There seems no limit to the number 
of the stars any more than there is to their distances. 
Powerful telescopes, allied with the most sensitive 
photographic plates, reveal the existence of any num- 
ber up to five hundred million suns, and the census 
is by no means complete. 

When the great new telescope with its 100-inch 
mirror was being tested on Mt. Wilson in California, 
it was stated that probably a hundred million addi- 
tional faint stars will by its means be photographed! 

That we presume is now being done on Mt. Wil- 
son, six thousand feet above Los Angeles. There 
men, in Kepler’s fine phrase, are “thinking God’s 
thoughts after Him,” seeking to read out all that 
starlight tells of the wonder of the universe. Those 
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watchers of the night are deserving of our thought and 
prayer. The work calls for long training and skill 
and infinite patience. Hour after hour, night after 
night, year after year, the astronomers keep their 
watch. 

Yet another hundred million stars! What a 
stupendous universe it is! What is perhaps even more 
wonderful is that worlds are still being born. There 
are thousands of nebulae, which are solar systems in 
the making, and which in due time will cool into 
worlds. The miracle of creation ever goes on there, 
in those “crucibles of the Creator.’”” One of the many 
tasks of astronomy is to map out these worlds in the 
raking. 

What a field for the imagination! No wonder it 
has been said that an undevout astronomer is mad. 

Though the star numbers are so vast, space is 
very sparsely populated by stars. By millions upon 
millions of miles is star separated from star. So 
wide are the gulfs of space that such millions appear to 
us as less than a hand’s breadth. We need to remem- 
ber not only that the sun is a million times larger 
than the earth, but that many of the stars are in turn 
hundreds and thousands of times bigger than our 
sun. Our sun is a comparative pigmy, and yet it 
sends out rays enough to illumine and warm a thou- 
sand million worlds like ours! 

It has been pointed out that we turn to the stars 
when we want a figure to express the idea of serenity 
and repose, yet the stars are speeding along at in- 
credible rates! Man’s record speed in a flying boat 
is some three hundred miles an hour. 
move at the rate of two hundred miles a second. 

“On the earth we are moving in three different 
ways without being conscious of it. The earth is 
whirling round on its own axis at the rate of one 
thousand miles an hour at the equator. It is circling 
the sun at eighteen miles a second, and keeping up 
with it on what seems a vast curve at the rate of over 
twenty thousand miles an hour.” 

We do well to try to grasp something of the 
wonder of these things, to think some of these great 
thoughts after Him. 

The stars keep their ancient places, looking over 
New York and London, as they once looked over Rome 
and Athens, and Babylon and Nineveh. They 
watched over the wanderings of Israel and over the 
manger at Bethlehem as over the field of Gettysburg. 

Even in ancient days men often thought of them 
as friendly. Orion was regarded as stormy and hostile, 
answerable for the gales and rains of mid-November. 
But how beautiful was the legend of Castor and Pol- 
lux, the twin stars which seen through the storm were 
regarded as messengers of mercy by the Romans, 
much as the rainbow was regarded by the Jews. 

The sailor knows the stars; they are his familiar 
friends, and infallible guides. If a captain at sea 
wishes to test his chronometer, he measures the dis- 
tance of the moon from a neighboring star and then 
from the “nautical almanac” finds the Greenwich 
time at which the moon was at that distance from 
that star. ‘The clock in the heavens’ never fails. 
And among all the stars in the heavens, the most useful 
has been the Pole Star. 


How beautiful the stars make the night! It was 


Some stars 


worth while having darkness, to see them shining so 
calm and clear, and to have the revelation of all their 
manifold wonder. They are night’s crowning mercy. 

William Canton, the author of the ‘‘Child’s Book 
of Saints” and other children’s classics, once told how 
he took his little girl out at night for the first time. 
He was careful to choose a night brilliant with stars, 
so that she would always associate her first impres- 
sion of night with a father’s hand and the light of the 
stars! 

To some it has almost seemed as though some- 
thing tangible entered the soul from the stars, as 
though the light had borne a blessing on its wings. 
They have power to calm and steady and even purify 
the soul. 

Mark Rutherford has told how much he owed to 
the stars; when worried, the sight of the stars, the 
sense of the infinite, extinguished all mean cares. 
When aflame with anger a starlit walk, reflecting on 
the great idea of God and all that it involved, he 
found “his animosities were softened and his heat 
against his brother cooled.” 

The stars can cure us of our little prides and self 
conscious airs. Think of Herschel’s great star clus- 
ters, said Tennyson to his brother, who felt shy and 
awkward in society. 

They can do even greater things for us. On 
one occasion it is said that a youth who was living a 
fast life owing to the dissolute and vicious company 
he met at his father’s house, walked with G. F. Watts, 
the artist, across a London park. The night sky was 
brilliant with stars. After that walk the youth’s 
life was greatly changed. Some years later when 
asked what had been said to kindle higher aspirations 
in him, he said, ‘“We talked about the stars.” By 
their light he saw the mire in the road and set out ona 
cleaner way. “No day should close without a look 
at the stars,” said Jean Paul. 

Others have found many a problem solved by 
starlight. They have been in the habit of taking 
their perplexities and sorrows out into the night to 
consider them there. Even death seems different 
with those other worlds so bright and so real. 

The very stars seem to whisper that precious as- 
surance, “‘In my Father’s house are many mansions.”’ 
Of these is the earth one, a very little one, yet re- 
splendent with the Divine goodness, an earnest of the 
greater good and glory that shall be. There or here, 
all is part of the one Universe of Love. 

Those millions of spheres suggest so many things 
that “eye hath not seen, nor ear hath heard,” things 
prepared for those who love Him. 

The more we consider the revelation of thenight, 
the more wonderful it appears. This gift of stars is 
unspeakably precious, filling the darkness with glory 
and with thrilling hope. That is the Divine way. 
And no night ever falls on a human spirit without 
some such compensation. Withdrawal prepares the 
way for bestowal. With the passing of daylight 
comes the light of the stars, jeweling the night with 
infinite hope. 

We may well join in the praise of St. Francis in 
his Canticle, “Praised be my Lord for our sister, the 
Moon, and for the Stars, the which He has set so clear 


and lovely in Heaven.” 


What Should Uncle Sam Do About the Philippines? 


Robert F. Needham 


77) io this question was one of the leading 
4 @ 6 & issues in American politics thirty years 
W ago it received an indefinite answer. 

2} While the Cubans gained liberation from 
their Spanish masters, the Filipinos experienced 
merely a change in the sovereign power that con- 
trolled their destiny. 

The struggle against domination by this new 
overlord under the leadership of Aguinaldo is a 
familiar story. Before the Filipino patriots were 
subdued the advocates of territorial expansion won 
their argument in Congress. The United States elected 
to become guardian of 6,000,000 (now 18,000,000) 
Oriental people living in a group of tropical islands 
12,000 miles away. But for how long atime? Until 
the natives through training and experience are ready 
for self-government. Naturally such a condition 
did not admit of any definite period being mentioned. 
As a flexible excuse for the indefinite postponement 
of withdrawing American sovereignty, it is a reliable 
stand-by for selfish interests. 

The average American citizen, wholly concerned 
with his own struggle for existence, on being apprised 
of the overwhelming desire of the Filipinos for free- 
dom in the near future, might readily ask: Why not 
free them? 
batable? Hasn’t the work of Uncle Sam in training 
them in the science of government been productive 
of reasonably satisfactory results? If the Filipinos 
are confident of their present capacity to assume the 
risks and burdens of an independent nation, then why 
should the United States not relinquish its guardian- 
ship? Why not sever the relation here and now and 
let them go their way? 

However, any American citizen who cares to turn 
his attention from the much reported troubles of 
British India and look into the unrest in Uncle Sam’s 
own imperial household, will discover that a solution 
of the Philippine independence question is not so 
simple as a mere legislative ‘‘good-by and Godspeed.” 

During the recent session of Congress hearings 
were held by the Senate Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs, at which interested parties were 
invited to comment on a number of bills and resolu- 
tions providing for either a final solution of Philip- 
pine independence or steps in that direction. The 
testimony had for a background the general under- 
standing that Congress ought without much delay to 
define its intentions in respect to the future status of 
the islands. The present uncertainty is intensifying 
agitation for freedom among the Filipinos, and is an 
obstacle in the path of much needed capital for eco- 
nomic development. 

Early in the tariff discussions of 1929 certain 
agricultural interests in this country urged a tariff on 
the leading Philippine imports of copra, coconut oil, 
and cordage, also a limitation on the amounts of sugar 
‘and tobacco entering free of duty. These proposals 
brought a delegation of Filipino leaders to Washington 
post haste. With alarm and dismay they protested 
against the injustice of considering their homeland 


What is there in the matter that is de- 


under the American flag as domestic for one purpose 
and foreign for another. It would be manifestly 
unfair, they asserted, to penalize the products of 
co-nationals in violation of a long standing free trade 
policy. A proposal to give them tariff autonomy was 
met with a fervent plea for independence, that the 
Filipinos might suffer the inevitable consequences of 
trade disruption as men free to determine their 
own destiny and not as subjects of a sovereign power 
indifferent to their welfare and happiness. One 
Filipino representative reminded the Congress of 
certain statements in a famous document sent to 
George III in 1776. The arguments of the Philip- 
pine delegation proved sufficiently strong and logical 
to prevent the inclusion of the proposed taxes in the 
tariff act. Also defeated was a proposal to indirectly 
penalize Philippine produets by increased ocean freight 
rates. 

Then the faction which advanced these proposals 
became interested in the aspirations of the Filipinos 
for immediate independence. Bills providing for 
the withdrawal of United States sovereignty within 
periods ranging up to ten years, a resolution request- 
ing the President to call a conference on the question, 
and another resolution to investigate the feasibility of 
tariff autonomy for the Philippines, were all referred 
to the Senate Insular Affairs Committee. Thus 
opened the direct inquiry into all phases of the in- 
dependence question. 

Examination of the testimony reveals many 
ramifications to the problem. The official record of 
the hearings is crowded with data purporting to an- 
swer these broad questions: (1) In the first place does 
Congress have the right to alienate territory under 
the American flag? (2) Is the United States morally 
obligated to free the Filipinos? (3) Are the Fili- 
pinos ready for self-government at this time? (4) 
How many years should elapse before severance of 
the present political relationship will involve the 
least disturbance to the economic system co-existing 
with the United States and to the international polit- 
ical situation in the Far East? (5) During the fixity 
of tenure period what modifications, if any, should 
there be in the organic law that determines the 
character and weight of American authority in the 
administration of the islands? 

While all the ramifications that were brought to 


“the attention of the Senate Committee can not be 


touched upon here, a little comment on the foregoing 
questions will show the scope of the problem. 

1. The power of Congress to enact legislation 
granting complete independence is questioned, as one 
might expect, by those who oppose it on one ground or 
another. Although it is claimed that Congress does 
have the power to alienate territory by virtue of 
Article IV, section 3, paragraph 2, of the Constitu- 
tion, which grants Congress the right “‘to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States,” yet some insist that the act of alienation can 
justify its legality only after the people consent to it 
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in exercise of their sovereign power. It is recalled 
that the present area of the United States and its 
possessions came about even though the Constitution 
does not grant the government express permission to 
acquire territory. If acquisition by act of the govern- 
ment alone is legal, then why isn’t alienation also? 
Students of constitutional law and precedent, as well 
as high government officials, place the weight of their 
opinion in support of the power of Congress, without 
popular consent, to enact legislation that would end 
the sovereignty of the United States in the Philippines. 

2. When Uncle Sam assumed “‘the white man’s 
burden” in the Philippines it became necessary to 
make known his charitable intentions toward the 
native folk in order to allay the fear and suspicion of 
their new masters that found expression in bloody 
revolt. In defining America’s path of duty toward 
its new Oriental possession President McKinley de- 
clared: ‘The Philippines are ours, not to exploit but 
to develop, to civilize, to educate, to train in the 
science of self-government.’ Pronouncements of suc- 
ceeding Presidents reiterate this same viewpoint of a 
benevolent trusteeship. That ultimate independence 
is the objective of the policy looking toward the 
general improvement of the Filipino people has 
been expressed or implied in political platforms. 
The preamble to the Jones Act of 1916 states, in part, 
that .... “it is, as it has always been, the purpose 
of the United States to withdraw: their sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands and to recognize their 
independence as soon as a stable government can be 
established therein.” Quite naturally the Filipinos 
infer that such pronouncements constitute a promise 
of freedom—a promise that the United States is 
morally obligated to carry out. Those who point 
out that this moral obligation is rather weak in a legal 
sense are confronted with the argument that, after 
all, the promise of freedom could not be in the form 
of a documentary agreement, since only one of the 
interested parties is a sovereign power, holding the 
other subject to its will. 

3. The degree of Ee tae of the Filipinos 
for self-government rests upon two factors: the po- 
litical ability of the present generation, and the 
soundness of their economic system. However im- 
portant the steadying influence of American authority 
may be in the conduct of public affairs in the islands, 
the burdens of administration are borne almost en- 
tirely by Filipinos. The mere handful of American 
officers act mainly in an advisory capacity; the 
Governor-General with his power of veto has the last 
word in every action of the government. Law and 
order are maintained by a native constabulary. 
United States army and naval contingents are present 
to look after American interests in the Far East. 
Native literacy has made rapid strides through the 
public schools. The medium of instruction from the 
primary to the university is the English language. 
The standard of living has been measurably raised by 
instruction in agriculture, industry, health and home 
economics. One million male voters elect repre- 
sentatives to a congress at Manila. The Filipino 
leaders point out that the capacity for self-government 
can be properly guaged only by a period of probation 
during which native autonomy would gradually take 


the place of diminishing American control. However, 
an obstacle to this proposition lies in the attitude of 
our Federal Government, which holds that if there is 
to be responsibility then there must be authority. 
And it is felt that Filipino rule has already been ex- 
tended to a degree where any lessening in the power 
of the Governor-General will too closely approach the 
undesirable situation of responsibility without au- 
thority. 

The economic factor of Philippine preparedness 
for independence is the one that gives rise to a wide 
diversity of opinion. Here is where national morals 
clash with the fundamental requirements of the es- 
tablished capitalistic order. Back of this conflict 
is the eternal struggle for existence—a self-directed 
existence. 

At the beginning of American sovereignty about 
ten per cent of Philippine trade was with the United 
States. The influx of American capital together with 
the advantage of free trade had resulted in a six-fold 
increase in the total trade by 1928, of which two- 
thirds was with the United States. Aside from the 
world wide business depression the economic condi- 
tion of the islands is bad... Only a tiny fraction of the 
billions of dollars invested abroad in recent years has 
gone toward developing the latent resources of the 
Philippine Islands. The Filipino leaders admit that 
immediate independence would mean dire conse- 
quences due to the discontinuance of free trade. 
They insist that their people are willing to suffer 
much for the gratification of their desire for freedom. 

Supporting the Filipinos in their pleadings for 
independence are the constituencies of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, National Dairy Union, 
National Milk Producers Federation and National 
Grange. Acting in self-interest, they had failed to 
have restrictions placed on imports of Philippine agri- 
cultural products competing in the home market. So 
they see a solution for their alleged ills in the inde- 
pendence movement. Joining them is the American: 
Federation of Labor, with a record of having con- 
sistently for over thirty years opposed the continued 
subjection of the Filipino people. A serious menace 
to the standard of living of the American wage earner 
is seen in the immigration of Filipino labor. The 
presence of some 80,000 brown-skinned laborers on 
the Pacific coast working at cheap rates has been the 
occasion for recent widely reported race riots. It was 
stated that the propaganda of steamship companies 
bent on collecting fares has been largely responsible 
for the influx of Filipinos—many of whom disguise 
their real intent by a stop-over at the Hawaiian 
Islands. Western Congressmen have urgently re- 
quested legislation to dam the tide of Filipino labor. 


There would be injustice, however, as Filipino leaders . 


point out, in preventing people who owe allegiance to 
the United States moving from one place under the 
American flag to another. 

Opposing the immediate withdrawal of America 
from the Philippines is the Philippine-American Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This organization is composed 
of many firms manufacturing and exporting goods for 
the Philippine market. While they are in accord 
with the promise of eventual independence they con- 
sider that under the present conditions of economic 
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unpreparedness freedom now would be ruinous to the 
interests of the Filipinos quite as much as their own. 
4. The urgency of removing the uncertainty 
that now retards the economic progress of the Philip- 
pines being generally recognized, the problem comes 
down to deciding how much longer American tenure 
should be. The Senate Committee heard some 
very positive opinions on this matter from the Hon. 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State. As a former 
Governor-General of the islands his knowledge of the 
situation is second to none. He declared that thirty 
years should be the minimum period. This amount 
‘of time was necessary to amortize the much needed 
capital. The savings of foreign investors can not be 
attracted to the islands unless there is strong proba- 
bility of getting the money out again. The stabiliz- 
ing influence of American sovereignty would mean 
much to the factor of security. This investment of 
capital would make the islands more self-sustaining 
and increase the revenues of the government. Mr. 
Stimson fears that a withdrawal of American influence 
in the Philippines in the near future might readily up- 
set the balance of Far Eastern international relations 
“to such an extent as to cause other nations to inter- 
vene.”’ One of Mr. Stimson’s statements is of direct 
‘interest to Christian people. Speaking in a general 
way he said: “My observations lead me to believe 
‘that America’s influence in the Orient to-day, exer- 
cised through its work in the Philippines as a govern- 
‘ment, is more important in its influence upon these 
450, 000,000 people that comprise the Orient than all 
‘of the millions of money and tremendous and devoted 
efforts that have been made individually by mission- 
aries and others throughout the whole East. In one 
‘place we have a distinct, consecutive, continuing and 
effective effort, made under the aegis of the American 
government, and it stands there as representative of 
what we stand for. It means us in the eyes of the 
Orient.” 
_ 5. Onee having decided upon a date when the 
ilipinos shall be free, it is necessary to determine 
the manner in which American sovereignty is to be 
exercised during the interim. Secretary Stimson 
rave the Senate Committee specific advice on this 
int. In his opinion development should continue 
inder the present Jones law. Its machinery of con- 
ol gives satisfaction to the more intelligent of the 
‘ilipinos; it meets essential requirements in the super- 
ision of sanitation and internal finance. With an 
derstanding of the Oriental’s psychology, Mr. Stim- 
on explained the necessity of maintaining the super- 
isory power of the Governor-General. While this 
ficer might be little more than a figurehead so far 
active control is concerned, nevertheless his reserve 
wer gives: him direct authority in cases of public 
order, and, what is of great importance, clothes 


ny lines to the benefit of the Philippine masses 
md the credit of his country—a “‘system of influence 
0 which the Oriental is much more accustomed than 
he American.” 

_ The foregoing comments on the five broad ques- 
ions involved in a settlement of the Philippine in- 
pendence problem by no means cover all the im- 
rtant points set forth in the 700-page record of 


im with an influence that can be exercised along ~ 


testimony before the Senate Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Having listened to the fervent pleas of Philip- 
pine patriots, the selfish arguments of American agri- 
cultural and commercial interests, and the authorita- 
tive declarations of the Secretaries of State and War, 
the committee filed a dual report for the consideration 
of their Senate colleagues. The majority approved 
the Hawes-Cutting bill. This bill provides that five 
years after the setting up of a Philippiné government 
based on the approval by Congress of a Constitution 
embodying certain mandatory provisions the sov- 
ereionty of the United States will be withdrawn. 
During this transitory period the usual tariff duties 
shall be applied in a proportionate increase until at 
the relinquishing of control the Philippines will have 
the trade status of a foreign nation. The chief Amer- 
ican officer pending complete withdrawal would have 
the title of “high commissioner.”’” He would make 
annual reports to the President, and at his direction 
take charge of the customs offices and administration 
of the same should the Philippine government default 
payment of principal or interest due on its bonded or 
other indebtedness. 

The minority, in dissenting from this proposed 
legislation, emphasized the unwisdom of so short a 
period for fixity of tenure as being inimical to the wel- 
fare of the Filipinos, harmful to the interests of the 
United States, and the premature withdrawal of 
American influence in the Far East likely to have un- 
desirable consequences. Attention was called to two 
problems that the Filipinos would have to grapple 
with under home rule.’ The merchant class in the 
islands is largely Chinese. They threaten complete 
contro] of the channels of distribution and, therefore, 
domination of the native producer. Such power 
exercised by an alien race would tend to impair native 
self-government. Most of the inhabitants of the 
archipelago are Catholics—a result of the Spanish 
conquest in the sixteenth century. However, there are 
about 800,000 Moros, non-Christian people, who, it is 
claimed, “would never consent without a struggle to 
being governed by the Filipinos.” 

The last session of Congress had so many major 
domestic problems to settle that no consideration 
could be given to the Philippine question. Whether 
the pending “Jame duck” session will see fit to deal 
with the matter or leave it for the 72d Congress meet- 
ing in December, 1931, is not known at this time. 
Anyway the problem has reached an acute stage, and 
it is imperative that Congress define the future status 
of the islands. 

Those who wish to follow the solution of the 
problem with a well-informed mind should avoid 
leaning heavily on the information contained in news- 
paper dispatches. While propaganda may contain 
the element of truth, yet that truth may be based on 
only one set of facts. The Philippine-American 
Chamber of Commerce analyzed 500 editorials clipped 
from the newspapers of forty-seven states as a means 
of guaging public opinion on the independence ques- 
tion. It was found that more than three-fifths con- 
tained sentiments in opposition to independence, 
another fifth favored it, and the rest were non-commit- 
tal. The Chamber observed no substantial change 
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in this ratio after it had circularized the press with 
pamphlets calculated to make withdrawal of Ameri- 
can sovereignty appear inadvisable. Application to 
the government in Washington will bring to any citi- 
zen reports covering the case from every viewpoint. 

As the issue now stands one must choose between 
two schools of thought: the one holding that another 
generation should pass before the Filipinos are granted 
their freedom, because that much time is essential for 
overcoming present internal conditions of political 
and economic unpreparedness and allows. proper 
consideration for the external situation of Pacific 
relations; while per contra is the belief that even 
though there is prospect of grave difficulty for the 
Filipinos if given freedom in the near future, coupled 
with the likelihood of trouble arising from the void 
created by America withdrawing its influence in the 
Far East, nevertheless the economic system of the 
Philippines is likely to be so bound up with that of the 
United States a generation hence that the shock of 
severed relations would be ruinous—and what as- 
surance is there that the diplomatic situation in the 
Pacific area several decades from now will be more 
safely amenable to the launching of a new republic 
than under the present circumstances? 

The controversy begs for a statesmanlike settle- 
ment. And how many American statesmen in Con- 


gress can the reader name? 
* * * 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
Ray Lyman Wilbur* 


A little more than a year ago, President Hoover called the 
first meeting of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. Now the reports of the four sections of the 
Conference and their various committees and sub-committees 
are being gathered into a vast compendium of information to be 
presented to the Conference, as findings, when it convenes in 
Washington on November 19. 

The work, as originally planned, has been carried on by 
four sections which have studied Medical Service and its re- 
lation to children, Public Health Service and Administration, 
Education and Training, and the Handicapped Child. But 
as the work has logically led the investigators into new and 
unexpected fields the original group of seven hundred experts 
has grown to eleven hundred trained workers, whose enthusiasm 
and devotion have been a real source of inspiration to their 
leaders. 

In carrying out the original purpose of the Conference, “‘to 
make a survey of our children, to study the forces influencing 
them, and to try to chart out the wisest courses possible in our 
future management of youth,’’ the Conference has not confined 
itself entirely to the integration of existing information, but is 
carrying out through the agency of various committees several 
interesting pieces of. original investigation. Among these is 
the Family Interview Survey, conducted by the Committee on 
Medical Care for Children with the co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Alltogether it is anticipated that about 50,000 records dealing 


with the use of medical service for pre-school children will be - 


secured from cities and the same number from rural areas. 
During recent years the problems of the pre-school child have 
received more and more attention, for we realize that during 
these years the foundation is laid upon which our school must 
build future citizens. Many of our children now reach school 
with physical handicaps which might have been prevented or 


*Secretary of the Interior and chairman of the White House 
Conterence on Child Health and Protection. 


corrected by proper medical service. Why have they not beer 
prevented or corrected? Does the fault lie with parents, wit] 
the inadequacy of available medical service, or with the costlines: 
of medical service? These are some of the questions which it i 
hoped may find their answer in the data collected and studied by 
this committee. 

Many of the questions under consideration by the Confer: 
ence are age-old, others are distinctly the by-product of ow 
modern civilization, and some of the problems concern specia. 
groups. Physically and mentally handicapped children we 
have always had with us, and they must always have specia 
care, but instead ot deploring their fate and letting it go at that 
we are beginning to make an effort to fit them into a scheme o1 
life where their inadequacies will be minimized. And so it iy 
good for representatives, from widely separated communitie: 
which have carried out constructive programs, to get togethe| 
and talk over their problems and plans, and set newer and highe 
standards of care. 

The problems of the urban child are receiving special até 
tention, for we realize that the increasing congestion of ow 
cities is exacting greater and greater penalties, physical, menta 
and moral. How can we restore to the child the sunshine, thi 
fresh air, the play space and the interesting tasks of which w: 
have deprived him? How much as a nation, or as cities, or a, 
parents, can we afford to pay to give him these things? 

Viewed as an isolated fact the cost of a constructive prograr) , 
in medical service, education or recreation seems staggeriny 
when we add up the bill, state by state, and organization by oi! 
ganization, but in comparison with a national bill for sickness, 
or delinquency, or crime, it dwindles. If the White Hous\| 
Conference on Child Health and Protection does no more tha 
teach us to compare these values it will have made a great com} 
tribution to our national welfare. 

* * * 
A GREAT AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 
Seth R. Brooks 

Business took us for a week this summer to that delightf' 
peninsula in old Virginia between the York and the James River 
No more historic country can be found anywhere in the Unite 
States than this.tongue of land so often called ‘The Cradle «| 
the Republic.’”’ Westopped at the new Chamberlain-Vanderbil? 
a magnificent hostelry and a worthy successor to the worl:; 
famous old Chamberlain which stood on the same site and burn 
down some years ago. At the back door of the hotel is Fortre: 
Monroe with its 4,000 men, enormous coast artillery guns, ar. 
railroad artillery. One of the most interesting things in t) 
fort, however, is the cell where Jefferson Davis was imprison 
for two years. The front yard of the hotel is Hampton Roac ! 
and here the Atlantic Scouting Fleet lay at anchor. We visit» 
the Wyoming and came away impressed with the fine type 
boy who is the American sailor, marine or soldier. iJ 

One day we ran away from business and with the help of 
hired car and an able guide we drove about 150 miles. Th 
trip was a Great American Experience. We saw Hampt»| 
Institute and thought of Booker T. Washington. We we:| 
thrilled by the superb new building on the Hampton camp) 
given by -prominent American philanthropists. At Yorktow) 
we stood on the spot where Lord Cornwallis surrendered 
General Washington as the British band played ‘‘The Wo» 
Is Upside Down.” Here at Yorktown is the Yorktown Count 
Club laid out on the battlefields. We noticed particularly «! 
cannon balls cut in two to hold sand for the golfers’ tees, an! 
bunkers on the links that were once breastworks. At Jami 


Williamsburg, however, furnished thrill after thrill. Here 7 
markable restoration work is going on through the generosy 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. We saw many of the old foune)) 
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where Patrick Henry exclaimed, “I know not what course others 
may take, but as for me, give me liberty or give me death!” 

At one end of the town is the campus of William and Mary 
College, with its new buildings, among them the Phi Beta Kappa 
Building placed there to commemorate the founding of the first 
Greek letter fraternity in 1776. This college, with its record of 
graduating four presidents of the United States, numerous 
governors, judges and prominent citizens, is worthy of a pil- 
srimage in itself. Here in Williamsburg we visited the home of 
George Wythe, first law teacher in our country, and we thought 
of a few of his pupils, Randolph, Thomas Jefferson, and John 
Marshall. Bruton Church, established in 1632, was also visited. 
Here George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry and 
a host of others came to worship. The oid governor’s pew is still 
seen and in it the Masonic chair used by General Washington 
when he presided over the Williamsburg lodge on a visit there. 
The Bible was given in 1907 by King Edward VII and the lec- 
tern that holds it by Theodore Roosevelt. The lectern is an 
angel of peace, standing upon two hemispheres, one foot on 
England, the other on the United States. The hemispheres are 
supported by the British Lion and the American Eagle. Wil- 
liamsburg also reminded us of Sir Alexander Spotswood and 
his Knights of the Golden Horseshoe, those pioneering souls 
he led out over the Virginia mountains, across the Mississippi 
and Ohio into the new land beyond. 

Sometime ago, after visiting the city of Washington, I said, 
“I was never an American until I made this trip.”” He who 
visits the Cradle of the Republic, where the art of living as gentle- 
men was perfected, will have had a great American experience. 

* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 

The Parable of the Stiffs and the Skinners 
I visited a Big Construction Camp, where there was Exca- 
vating, and Filling, and Grading and work in Reinforced Con- 
crete, and in Steel Riveting and much beside. And when even 
had come I heard an Uproarious Tumult in our part of the Camp, 


and the Boss said, The Skinners are giving a Cat-fish fry with, 


the Stiffs. 

And I inquired concerning the Stiffs and the Skinners. 

And I was informed that in Excavating and Filling There 
is one Sort of Driver of Mules Who walketh beside his Plow or 
his Scraper driving his mules from the Ground, and another sort 
Who rideth on high above his load of Clay or Gravel. 

And I inquired, saying, Which set of men hath the Larger 
Pay or the Greater Honor? 

And the Boss said, There is no difference in the Pay, and 
there is a Constant Dispute Concerning the Honor. For the 
Skinners say, We are the Regular Fellows, who do the work of 
real He-men, while the Stiffs are Back Numbers who must ride 
and drive. And the Stiffs say, We are they who have come up 
out of our Labors in the Mud, who as a well-earned reward are 
Enthroned and entitled to look down upon the Laborious 
Skinners. 

And I inquired, Do the Stiffs and the Skinners fight? 

And the Boss said, No, theSkinners fight among themselves, 
but the Stiffs will they not fight. And the two Sets of men Blas- 
pheme Each other lovingly, but do their fighting at home. 

Then said I, So far as I am able to express a Judgment, this 
is as it should be. And I hope the Dispute between the Stifis 
and the Skinners will never be settled, but that each of these two 
Classes will think that his own Class is that of the Regular 
Fellows. Yea, and I hope it will be so in the world of Literature 


and among the Philosophers, that there will ever be a Generous’ 


and Friendly Rivalry between the Skinners who are in the Mud, 
still toiling with God to Create Worlds out of Dust and Inert 
Brain Substance, which I think is the Most Refractory Material 
on which God hath ever wrought, and the Stiffs who have Arrived 
and who ride in Proud Consciousness that their Hard Work is 
done, and that they are entitled to Honor. 

And I spake thus with the Boss. 

And he said, Inso far as Philosophy is a Construction Con- 


tract, and thou are on the Job, which dost thou deem thyself, a 
Skinner or a Stiff? 

And I said, Make no mistake. I am and hope that I ever 
shall be a Skinner, and the gentle Sting of My lash is most Salu- 
tary for them to whom it is applied. But now and then I am 
willing to accept a Ride, and a Share in the Cat-fish fry. 


* * * 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


There is one type of letter-writer who contributes more 
than his due share to that editorial tired feeling. ‘He is the pest 
who either opens or closes his contribution with, “‘Of course you 
won't dare print this.”” The purpose of the taunt is probably 
to enrage the editor to the point where he shouts: “‘Oh, I won’t, 
won't I? Here, printer, rush this to the linotype! I’ll show 
this bird!’’ 

But we never do. Neither do we print the letters. Well, 
seldom ever. The reason being not fear, as the authors may 
imagine, but the simple fact that letters of that kind almost 
never say anything worth printing. Generally, matters like 
grammar and spelling seem to have been left out of account. 
Frequently, there are the wildest sort of statements, without a 
scintilla of supporting evidence. Often, there is a childish peeve 
against something or somebody. And never is there that good 
spirit In which alone productive discussion can be conducted. 

Another pest in the letter-to-the-editor business is the 
fellow who is sure we have sold out. Either that, or we’ve got 
some sort of an ingrained grouch against his gang. A little 
while ago, when it seemed necessary to refer less than sympa- 
thetically to the activities of a certain ecclesiast, our mail con- 
tained more than the usual quota from the brethren who knew 
now that we had sold out to the wets. And every time we men- 
tion any practise of any denomination with less than three ring- 
ing cheers, we are sure to be told that our inveterate antipathy 
for that denomination has been a matter of common knowledge 
for the iast twenty-two and three-quarters years. 

How do they get that way? Do these pen-in-handers be- 
lieve themselves? Every once in a while we are tempted to 
print a batch of such letters. But what good would it do, out- 
side of subjecting the writers to public exposure? And there’s. 
a law against that. 

While on this subject of letters, we can’t refrain from re- 
ferring again to the extraordinary length of the letters that 
come from missionaries. Many of them are good letters, but to 
edit them down to reasonable length takes time—more time 
than is frequently available. 

But when a letter comes in that makes a single point, 
makes it in good humor, and makes it inside 300 words, that 
letter is the joy of the editorial heart. It doesn’t matter in the 
least which side of a question the letter may beon. Journalism, 
like hoss racing, thrives on differences of opinion.—Christian 
Century. ‘ 


* * * 


EXPERT OPINION 


On the Overland Limited a florid and earnest gentleman, 
who had previously revealed himself as a state senator in Nevada, 
was expounding his views on world politics to more or less 
lethargic listeners in the club car, when another passenger en- 
tered, spoke to one of the group, and sat down. At this moment 
the senator was running through a brief survey of the European 
situation. Suddenly the Nevadan turned to the newcomer 
and boomed: “‘Say, brother, what are your views?” The new- 
comer said that while he had given the subject some thought, 
the only opinion he could advance would be a personal one and 
he hesitated to do that. Prodded, however, he did make a few 
observations which would have been a newspaper sensation a 
few months back. The Westerner shouted him down, said, in 
effect, that he didn’t know much about the subject. The new- 
comer finished his smoke and left the car. ‘‘Who was that fel- 
low anyway?” the senator demanded, still bristling. Well, 
the answer was (it’s that kind of a story) that the fellow was 
Owen D. Young.—The New Yorker. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


LAMBETH WAS BETTER 


Lambeth Conference was more vital this year than it was 
in 1920. Of that its own members were persuaded, and the 
sentiment of the press, as we gathered it in London, would con- 
firm the opinion that if the findings were not invariably as clear- 
cut and unequivocal as they might have been, at any rate no 
problem was evaded because it was difficuit, and no answer 
withheld because it might arouse differences and even distur- 
bances. 

Two things were conspicuous in the reports, which are so 
voluminous that they must be studied at great length. Here we 
have only brief space. The first and most important was the 
elaborate study of the doctrine of God. The bishops did their 
utmost to confess the prevailing disbelief and indifference about 
the God concept. They believe that science has showed in every 
stage of development that the divine is present as a creative 
force. Not much respect is paid to the searching philosophic 
thought abroad in the world which denies the theistic ideas 
historically associated with Christianity. By the casual ref- 
erence to such heresies it is to be implied that they are not greatly 
respected, and that the lack of zeal in God-‘aith is due to the 
carelessness of people rather than to any conscientiousness over 
things difficult to believe. 

We respect the conviction of these Anglican and American 
Episcopalian bishops, but we do believe they have given little 
help to the major problem of hosts of intelligent religious people 
who are not at all convinced that the church meets the issues 
squarely or aids the seriously inquiring souls in finding a satis- 
factory way of life. It is a truism with many people of the lib- 
eral persuasion of thought, in whatever denomination they may 
be, that the God they are called upon to believe in is not satis- 
factory. That has been true of other concepts one after another 
in history. The infallible Bible, the Virgin Birth, the Deity of 
Christ, and other lesser doctrines have successfully come into 
question, and the church for the most part has been forced to 
acquiesce in the thought outside the church which has become 
the thought of the most intelligent and powerful laity of the 
various communions. 

We must have a concept of this Ultimate Imperative of 
Life. It will not suffice merely to repeat ancient phrases for the 
modern mind. This is a condition known only too well by in- 
dividuals among both clergy and laity in the Anglican and 
Episcopalian households. Their chief defense of the Conference 
is the natural one that in a large body only moderate and quali- 
fied statements could be passed. The hope of progress lies, now 
as always, not in large assemblies but in great leaders, and these 
in the field of theology the times await with patience. 

It is quite another, more cheering matter when we turn to 
social questions. On peace the Conference was excellent; on 
youth and the church, just fair; on sex problems, and particu- 
larly on birth control, not quite so advanced as we are in our 
Protestant churches, but still bold and in principle unequivocal. 
The resolution on this subject passed by three-fourths of the 
voting delegates is in part as follows: 

Where there is a clearly felt moral obligation to 
limit or avoid parenthood (it is declared), the method 
must be decided on Christian principles. The primary 
and obvious method is complete abstinence from inter- 
course (as far as may be necessary) in a life of discipline 
and self-control lived in the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Nevertheless, in those cases where there is such a clearly 
felt moral obligation to limit or avoid parenthood, and 
where there is a morally sound reason for avoiding com- 
plete abstinence, the Conference agrees that other meth- 
ods may be used, provided that this is done in the light 
of the same Christian principles The Conference re- 
cords its strong condemnation of the use of any methods 
of conception-control from motives of selfishness, luxury 
or mere convenience. 


; 
4 
; 
4 


The opposition to the resolution is due to the fact that the 
Catholic party of the church is governed by the Roman Catholic 
morality on this subject. But it is obvious that these bishops — 
face the world as it is and bring their beliefs to conform to the - 
social facts that are, and have long been all about us. That is, 
the church is not setting up a new law by which the people shall 
live. They are taking what the people are actually living and 
giving it the qualified sanction of their holy office. | 

We do not deplore this fact, but we do think many persons — 
will believe that something new and creative in moral and spirit-— 
ual values in sex-relations and the family has been done, when 


the fact is the bishops have only reported actual conditions and | 
added a plea for a pure motive in sexual conduct, with, of course, — 
a high insistence upon the integrity of the marriage relation. 

From Lambeth the delegates go back to their dioceses re-_ 
freshed by their associations and clarified in much of their think-— 
ing. It is gain, on the whole, for the church and for religion. © 
We do wish some progress had been made toward church unity, | 
but on this subject there was no great interest, except as it came | 
out in the scheme for church union in South India, On this 
matter of uniting with other denominations, the Conference | 
seems to be favorable, but it will probably turn out, before such 4 
union or co-operation is formally consummated, that the church 
will be against it, because there is always in the final reckoning | 
that forbidding doctrine that requires all who have corporate | 
relations with the Anglican communion to be of the apostolic 
succession which is theirs to have and to hold exclusively. When 
the time comes that a minister ordained by another church is 
by that fact co-equal in status with one ordained by the Anglican 
Church, we shall have union and an approach to universal unity. 
May the Lambeth Conference of 1940 bring the church nearer to 
that consummation!—Christian Register ( Unitarian). 

* * 


LAMBETH SPEAKS 


The fuller reports which are now available, even though the | 
complete text of the seventy-five resolutions adopted has not | 
yet been transmitted, make it evident that the corporate wisdom 
of the Anglican churches, in so far as it was represented by the || 
307 bishops who attended the conference, did not shrink from 
attacking some of the most difficult and delicate problems that 
now front both the church and society. Among those upon 
which pronouncements were made are: war, marriage and divorce, | 
birth control, imperialism, race relations, the place of woman | 
in the church and in its ministry, and Christian unity. j 

Upon some of these topics, to be sure, the resolutions and | 
the encyclical issued by the Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf j 
of the entire conference give more evidence of a feeling that some-_ 
thing ought to be said than of a clear conception of just what | 
ought to be said. Birth control, for example. One can not | 
blame the bishops tor handling it with a gingerly touch. It is a. 
highly explosive subject, and one is hesitant about throwing | 
TNT downstairs—especially in one’s own house. When the 
conference admitted—not unanimously but by a majority vote— 
that there are conditions under which there may be a “clearly | 
felt moral obligation to limit or avoid offspring” and to do so by | 
other than the ‘‘primary and obvious method,” it made a declar-_ 
ation which, considering the naturally conservative tendency of | 
such a body, must be rated as extraordinarily bold. When it | 
added that the choice of methods must be made ‘‘in the light | 
of Christian principles,” it was apparently more interested for | 
the moment in heading off criticism than in revealing just what | 
it had in mind. 4 

Clear thinking and plain speaking were here swamped by | 
vague edifying phraseology. But clear thinking came to the top | 
again in two very definite and commendable statements: That 
birth control should not be practised in the interest of selfishness, 
luxury or mere convenience; and that it ought not to be pressed 
upon the poor as a sufficient means of adjustment to those un- | 
satisfactory economic conditions which should be radically | 
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changed. There the bishops really said something. Not par- 
ticularly shocked at the idea of teaching a workingman how not 
to have a family if he can not afford to have one, they assert 
that, while this may solve his immediate personal problem, it 
by no means solves the problem of a Christian society. The 
complete solution lies in such a change in economic conditions 
that he can afford to have a family, and that change must be 
brought about by “‘the influence of Christian public opinion.” 
On the whole, there was a good deal of courage mingled with the 
natural caution of the bishops in handling this dangerous topic.— 
Christian Century. 
. * * 


LAMBETH—A CALM APPRAISAL 


What was done at the Seventh Lambeth Conference? 
The findings of the group of more than three hundred Anglican 
bishops who have been meeting together this summer in Great 
Britain are of significance not only to the communion repre- 
sented but also to the entire Christian world. 

This Conference has been called the “‘Vatican of Anglican- 
ism,” but its resolutions and reports are in fact simply in the 
nature of counsel to the churches. Nevertheless, the decisions 
of the body carry great weight and even a kind of authority. 

Some seventy-five resolutions, prefaced by an encyclical 
letter signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and supple- 
mented by six long reports, which represent the bishops’ work 
this summer, have just been issued in book form. A wide variety 
of subjects were considered, including the relation of science to 
faith, the question of the reunion of Christendom, parenthood 
and divorce, birth control, racial issues, the outlawry of war, 
women in the church, and the problem of youth. 

That the bishops were wide-awake to modern issues and 
tendencies seems evident in most of their resolutions, but in 
some places they seem to have been so enslaved by traditions 
that they failed to reach the high standard of the Lambeth Con- 
ference of ten years ago. The report is a strange mixture of 
high idealism, intellectual insight, an overweening regard for 
traditions, and characteristic British compromise. But we must 
remember that, throughout the centuries, bishops have general- 
ly been conservators of the church rather than pioneers of the 
kingdom of God. This is not to say, of course, that in the role 
they have played they have not made very important contribu- 
tions to the welfare of the race or that the present Lambeth re- 
port does not possess very great value. 

In the first place, the bishops sensed the simply tremendous 
significance of the controversies that are at present raging around 
the doctrine of God. Here these leaders squarely confronted 
the humanistic movement and said: 


The urgent need in the face of many erroneous con- 
ceptions is tor a fresh presentation of the Christian doc- 
trine of God. 


The high level of this particular resolution is indicated in 
a single paragraph, which reads: i 

Even where God is still acknowledged, He is often 
regarded as too elusive or remote to be relevant to the 
practical concerns of life. And it is not surprising that 
where belief in God has weakened, the sense of sin has 
in large measure disappeared, morality has shown signs 
of degenerating into little more than a recognition of 
the value of kindness, and the supreme good has almost 
come to be thought of in terms of comfort and excite- 
ment. 


4 


Great credit must be given to the Lambeth Conference for 
putting its finger down hard on this spot. 

The resolutions dealing with marriage and divorce and birth 
controi, and the references to these subjects in the encyclical, 
have caused no end of discussion and have raised a storm of 
criticism. In this section of the report the bishops, while ex- 
ceedingly careful and cautious, have taken a bold stand and 
have manifested a deep and holy concern for the home, and for 
the proper training of childhood and youth... . 


4 


In the wider ranges of applied Christianity, the work of 
the bishops during the past summer must be strongiy com- 
mended. For example, here is a short but unequivocal pro- 
nouncement on the evil of war: 


The Christian must condemn war, not merely be- 
cause it is wasteful and ruinous, a cause of untold misery, 
but far more because it is contrary to the will of God. 


With respect to the racial question, the bishops utterly 
condemn the kind of pride that rests on the fiction of race su- 
periority, and also the drawing of the color line within the church. 
In the light of the present situation in India, their emphasis on 
the duty of Christians in leading subject races toward self- 
government is refreshing. 

On the question of church union the report is at the same 
time both encouraging and discouraging. In dealing with the 
scheme for church union in South India, the Conference gave a 
general approval to the undertaking, although it should be noted 
that the new church can not, in the opinion of the bishops, be a 
member of the Anglican group of churches. The bishops ex- 
pressed regret that Rome forbade her members to participate 
in the Lausanne Conference, and seemingly turned to the East- 
ern Orthodox Church and the Oid Cathotices as holding a larger 
promise for the reunion of Christendom. 

The weakest part of the whole is the scant attention paid 
to the question of reunion with the so-called “‘free churches.” 
“We can not,” say these bishops, “enter into any scheme of 
federation involving interchangeability of ministers while dif- 
ferences on points of order which we think essential still re- 
main, for this would seem to us both to encourage and to ex- 
press an acquiescence in essential disunion.”’ 

The foregoing quotation and other statements on this 
subject mark, if anything, a retreat from the stand of the Con- 
fereace of 1920. To be sure, a sop is throwa out to the various 
denominations outside the Anglican group in the endorsement 
given to united efforts “to preach our one gospel to those who 
are outside the membership of all organized communions.”’ 
But in dealing with this phase of church union the bishops have 
used “‘weasel words.” It is passing strange that men so progres- 
sive and forward-looking on many important subjects should 
close their minds like a trap when the issue of the historic epis- 
copate is raised. If the three hundred bishops of the Lambeth 
Conference did not, as they say they do not, “call in question 
the reality of the spiritual ministries now exercised in non-epis- 
copal communions, why did they fail to come out whole-heart- 
edly for a union with those communions? 

The fact is the bishops at Lambeth were obsessed by a 
Middle Age dogmatism. ‘‘Without any intention to do so,” 
remarks the Christian World, “the bishops, it seems to us, have 
demonstrated to the scoffer in the street that Christian com- 
munions rejoice in their separateness.’’ What a pity that, by 
wooden thinking on this point that so directly touches the epis- 
copacy, the bishops all but nullified the good influence of a report 
otherwise strong and challenging to both the church and the 
world.—Zion’s Herald (Methodist). 


* * 


TWO VIEWS OF THE LAMBETH COUNCIL 


Two articles appear in this issue dealing with the Lambeth 
Bishops’ Council.. Our English correspondent deplores the 
declaration which rejects a federal union with interchangeable 
ministers, and regards this as shutting the door on reunion with 
British non-Episcopal Christians. Dr. Thomas, on the other 
hand, starts with the Council’s definite recognition of the South 
India scheme, Dr. Jeffs also agreeing that the Council approved 
this, and indicating that the bishops thought it might serve as a 
basis for actionin England. It appears as if the Council averted 
a split in England, and also approved in India a way to union 
which does not involve any acceptance of doctrine about epis- 
copacy. This is characteristically English—most inconsistently, 
it may seem, accepting in practise what it still in theory does 
not approve. Ic is well not to be too sure that the two attitudes 
are contradictory.—The New Outlook (Toronto, Canada). 
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The General Convention at Work 


A PERSONAL LETTER 

At the risk of violating some of the proprieties of the printed 
word, I am going to use this first Convention page of the new 
year of church work for an intimately personal word. It will be 
in part what I would like to say to every Universalist minister 
and layman if we could sit down and spend some time in serious 
conversation together. With no further attempts to explain 
the style and content of this page, let’s proceed. 

For the first time since I have been officially connected with 
the work of the General Convention, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of being far enough way from my own office and the 
church as a whole to get a bird’s-eye view of it as I have not be- 
fore. True, the summer was spent on the church’s business, 
but on new and different aspects of it. It has been a unique 
experience. Details have faded out—the general curves or out- 
lines have appeared. 

Not the least interesting part is getting back to the office to 
the accumulated mail, to the common problems, to the difficulties 
in local situations, to the changes which have taken place during 
the summer—in fact to the routine. The daily tasks and prob- 
lems are, after all, the challenge to effort and thought. 

Among other things on my desk was a file of all the Christian 
Leaders published since I went away. I had not seen a complete 
copy of the Leader all summer. I have just glanced through 
them—not read them all by any means, except the Reactions. 
I could not help thinking as I went over most of these Reactions, 
“What a waste of ink and paper!’”’ Many of the questions dis- 
cussed seem so unimportant. Some of the spirit displayed seems 
so narrow. Some of the things said seem so utterly lacking in 
worth. Probably if they had been read week by week a different 
impression would have been made—but the effect of a longer 
view is somewhat disturbing. 

I have tried to ask myself why this reaction to Reactions. 
The answer to that question is, perhaps, best given in the terms 
of personalities which made their impression during the summer. 

Here, for example, is a young woman, dark-haired, black- 
eyed, energetic, raised in a laborer’s home, thrust into political 
responsibilities because of her evident qualities of leadership. 
Listen to her as she speaks of her ideals for her country and her 
people, as she outlines the tremendous human problems they 
are facing and her suggestions for the solution of these problems. 
Here burns a prophetic fire which makes these problems great 
realities to her listeners, and moves them to feel their co-re- 
sponsibility for solving them. What twaddle some debates and 
arguments seem when the light of humanity flashes in her eyes, 
and her voice vibrates with emotion as she pleads for a recogni- 
tion of human rights and decencies. 

Or, again, here is a member of the legislative assembly of his 
country who says he is an atheist and that there is no hope in re- 
ligion or the church for the solution of the world’s great prob- 
lems. He has definitely turned his back upon these outworn in- 
stitutions, and through his pen and voice and active service 
many hours a day he is trying to better conditions. ‘‘What do 
you think,” he asks, “‘of the minister of the leading church in the 
city in his Easter sermon urging the people to be satisfied with 
pitifully small wages in order that export business may not be 
interfered with? No—the church has no interest in people, 
except to keep them quiet.” To what is he giving his ability? 
Proper wages and living conditions for the masses, play-grounds, 
medical care and proper schooling for the children, the right to 
be well-born, to grow up in healthful conditions, to be freed from 
the fears and burdens of old age and not compelled to face the 
dangers of war. Surprised that ‘‘American parsons” were in- 
terested in such matters, he said: “‘Well, that’s the Kingdom of 
God on earth I believe in.” Yet he calls himself an atheist. 

How futile seem some Reactions when men, women and 
children are begging for a chance to be decent, to be guaranteed 
individual and collective lives in which their God-given powers 
may find expression. 


When I read certain paragraphs in the . 


Leader, this man’s tense, earnest, prophetic face rose before me. 
An atheist, indeed! If so, there lives more faith in an honest 
atheist, believe me, than in many of our churches and ministers. 

Such illustrations could be multiplied almost endlessly. 
Let these two suffice. What does this all mean for our church 
as I see it? 

It means, first, that the fundamental faith we have been 
preaching for many years, actively at work, is the motivating 
power of such lives. These peopie would not phrase it as we do, 
but they are literally laying down their lives for their friends 
and their faith. If we ministers and laymen of the Universalist 
Church had one-tenth the prophetic fire and force of some of 
these people, we could literally turn the world upside down and 
give it what it is seeking. Perhaps that’s the very thing we are 
afraid of. We don’t want the world turned upside down. We 
are too comfortable and well satisfied as it is. But, friends, 
unless the gospel of Christian brotherhood prevails we shall 
sooner or later—sooner than many of us expect, doubtless— 
be blasted out of our seats of comfort and ease. 

Lest this seem to be somewhat of a wild dream and some 
of you say, ‘‘Well, Etz has turned Socialist, or Bolshevik, or left- 
winger,’ or something else which fits your own particular label, 
let me give one other illustration which has just come to me. 
During the summer, one of the ministers in our fellowship was 
invited to sit in on what he thought was to be an interdenomina- 
tional conference. On his arrival he was surprised to find that 
every other person present was a high official and leader of one 
of the great denominations of this country. Nevertheless, his 
opinion on various matters was constantly asked in spite of his 
feeling that he was in the wrong pew. Finally, ia a quiet con- 
versation one of the outstanding men of that church and gather- 
ing explained the reason for the invitation as follows: “We all 
recognize the fact that the principles of Universalism are the 
only basis on which we can work,and we wanted a Universalist 
at hand to check up on us as we go along.” 

Friends, some agency is going to use these principles to save 
the world. In God’s name where are we who have so proudly 
proclaimed them to-the world? 

But I can hear some of the writers of Reactions saying: “‘At 
last Etz has seen the light and has recognized that all of the talk 
about Christian unity in the past has been bunk. He is now 
ready to stand by the Universalist Church and not merge with 
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or sell out to some other church. He sees that we have a job.” | 


I don’t know of any subject on which more “‘iffle’’ has been ~ 
written during the past few years than that of church or Chris- © 
tian unity. I have always believed in the necessity of it, never © 
more so than to-day. Not until the forces of religion present a © 
united front will they make any impact on civilization and help | 


to solve the problems which men face. The question of organic 
merger is, to me, absolutely beside the point. 
not come in the near future. 
The point is, however, as Professor Skinner is reported to have 
taught at Ferry Beach this summer, “that the church is the only 
institution which attempts the completely integrated life—and 
that the Kingdom of God is the great cause-in which the in- 
dividual and the church can lose themselves and so find their 
own souls.” 

I am a thorough believer in clear theological thinking. I am 


confident that truth and not ignorance or error is salvation. I~ 


respect all seekers for truth and sympathize with all efforts to 
clarify statements of faith. But I am sure that theological 


formularies will not save men and civilization “‘any more than 
Only when ~ 


recipes in a cook-book will save a starving man.”’ 

Christian men and women of whatever creed or church apply 

such truths as they have in common, marching forward as a 

united force, will they make a marked impression upon the world. 

When others recognize that ‘‘the principles of Universalism are 

the only basis on which we can work,’ how puerile it seems for 
(Continued on page 1208) 


It may or may — 
If it does come, well and good. ~ 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


IN DEFENSE OF HUMANISM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

A large collection of second-class mail has reached me here 
in my summer home in the Adirondack foothills. In it are 
several months’ Leaders, and I have been enjoying them. We are 
in Corinth, accent on the second syllable because, as one of my 
boys remarked, the natives are more familiar with Paul’s epistles 
than with Greek history. Corinth is somewhat north of Cobles- 
kill, but when the “‘Cruisings’’ chapter concerns the latter town, 
somehow it seems almost local to us. By the way, brother 
cruiser, we have enjoyed this summer the company of both yel- 
low-throated warblers and Maryland yellowthroats. Perhaps 
the unusually hot summer tempted them north of their usual 
range. 

But this communication is inspired by theological rather 
than ornithological matters. For months I have read in the 
Leader many and various observations on humanism, including 
not a few referring directly to the First Humanist Society of 
New York and, or, its leader. 

I have been so completely occupied during the year that I 
have been reluctantly forced to refrain from entering the Leader’s 
very interesting continuous debate on humanism, but I note in 
these recent Leaders so much apprehension and so many mis- 
apprehensions about our new society that I know my many 
Universalist friends will welcome the printing of a brief state- 
ment of actual conditions. For all I know I may yet be a Uni- 
versalist minister in good and regular standing. And judging, 
by my correspondence, I am not the only humanist Universalist. 

I must confess to a little irritation at some of the references 
in this summer’s Leaders. In the belated June 7 review of my 
book, ‘‘Humanism, a New Religion,” there are so many inac- 
curacies that I am going to send the reviewer a complimentary 
copy so that he may have a chance to read the book. And 
since his main objection to humanism seems to be stated in the 
highly original phrase that we humanists are trying to lift our- 
selves by our own bootstraps, perhaps I will enclose also a copy 
of my lecture, ‘““Bootstraps versus Skyhooks.”’ 

But for misiaformation, Brother J. Ernest Bryant in his 
communication of June 28, page 820, captioned, “‘A Unitarian 
Considers Unitarian Humanism,” takes the caraway seed-cake. 
After referring to some unnamed “prominent humanist,” Mr. 
Bryant states: ““We may reasonably expect, at some future date, 
to learn that he has decided to call his place a lecture-hall rather 
than a church. Similar action may be expected from the First 
Humanist Society of New York, if it survives the summer.” 

This is to inform Mr. Bryant (and all those who may have 
read his rather unkind and utterly uncalled-for remark) that he 
has made two serious errors. 

In the first place, the First Humanist Society of New York is 
not a church, and has never called itself a church. Its con- 
gregation objects strenuously to the name church, because it 
signifies to them a type of obsolescent religious organization in- 
adequate for modern religious life. And some members have 
had such bitter experiences with churches that they would resign 
immediately if the word were used. They refuse to use hymns, 
even humanist hymns, because hymns are suggestive of churches. 
Yet any one who thinks that the atmosphere is not religious has 
a narrow interpretation of that word. Mr. Bryant might be 
interested to know that a hard-boiled New York reporter who 
has “‘covered”’ churches of all sorts for years said not long ago: 
“This humanism is something new. It has something that 
Unitarianism and Ethical Culture haven’t got, and that some- 
thing is religion.” 

In the second place, Mr. Bryant has not the slightest war- 
rant for implying the early decease of the First Humanist So- 
ciety of New York. From its start September 29, 1929, it has 
grown rapidly. in numbers, enthusiasm, power, income, and 
prestige. In less than six months over one thousand names were 
added to its list by written request. The first hall, Steinway, 


was immediately outgrown, and when we reopen September 28, 
1930, after the summer vacation, we leave Chalif Hall for the 
Concert Hall of the new Barbizon Plaza, just completed this 
summer. This hall has already been called ‘“‘the most beautiful 
hall in New York,’’ and the Barbizon Plaza itself (forty-two 
stories, 2,000 rooms and studios) is the new art-music-literature 
center of New York City, centrally located qt Central Park 
South, looking across the park diagonally to my former incum- 
bency, the Church of the Divine Paternity. 

At our last humanist breakfast on May.25, with 267 present, 
the treasurer reported over $9,000 raised during the year and all 
bills paid. The group immediately pledged $5,000 toward next 
year’s expenses, and pledges have been coming in all summer. 

Let it not be supposed that any wealthy “‘angel”’ is supplying 
the financial backing. There are several prominent men of 
means in the society who are doing their part, but the significant 
thing which guarantees the future of the movement is the num- 
ber of young men and women who are giving until it doesn’t hurt, 
They give their time, energy, enthusiasm, and money. One 
young bank clerk gave $250, put in a complete modern financial 
system, and drew up the articles of incorporation. A young 
woman whose total income as a clerk is $23 a week gave a certi- 
fied check for $1,000, her savings for a considerable period. She 
did it over our protest and as a glad thanksgiving for having 
found at last a religion she could believe in and live by. F 

When the services were discontinued for the summer, the 
young people protested. Imagine that happening in some 
churches! Then they formed a group of humanist hikers, 
tramping to the woods on Sundays and there reading aloud to 
each other from humanist books. A letter just received from 
New York tells how impatient they are to have the meetings 
reopen. 

“Tf it survives the summer,’’ indeed! : 

Brother Lockner of Lockport (August 2 Leader, page 983) is 
afraid the Universalist churches will be locked up and for sale if 
such humanistic utterances as those of Brother Cole at Utica 
(July 5 Leader) are tolerated in the denomination. Why doesn’t 
he castigate the editor for printing on the front page of that 
same issue Edwin Markham’s very humanistic poem, ‘‘Earth Is 
Enough?” I shall read that gem of religious poetry for a scrip- 
ture reading this fall. 

Brother Lockner and other alarmists need not fear that 
humanism will hurt religion. . Of course, many churches will be 
closed and for sale, but doesn’t be know that that has been going 
on for some time? One statistician says the rate of the mortality 
of churches is eighteen per day, but that seems somewhat ex- 
aggerated. Religion is simply taking on new forms, as it always 
has done. Humanists are now called atheists, as the first 
Protestants were by the Catholics, and the first. Christians by 
the Smyrnans. 

Churches still! minister to the needs of many,and wiil con- 
tinue to do so for many years to come, and- many churches are 
doing good work—more power to them. But humanism is 
reaching many people whom the churches can not reach, and is 
giving them a real faith, ‘faith in the supreme value and self- 
perfectibility of human personality.” 

In the Leader of July 19, page 919, in a report of an address 
by Stanley High of the Christian Herald, at the annual Y. P. 
C. U. Convention, he ridicules New York humanism as “the 
worship of man,” evidently attributing to it the tenets of Comte’s 
Positivism. He knows better than that, however, for in a de- 
bate I had with him in Community Church, New York, last 
spring, it was clearly set forth that humanists seek not to worship 
man, but to improve man. Also in that same Y. P. C. U. ad- 
dress, he charged a humanist with having proposed to change 
the 23d Psalm to read, ‘“‘The Lord is my storage battery.” That 
proposition, absurd and in bad taste, was made, not by a hu- 
manist but by a modernist theist. If Brother High had been 
thoughtful and fair rather than smart and careless, he would 
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have noticed that the proposed revision of the Psalm is just as 
theistic as the original. : 

Frederick M. Eliot (Leader, June 28, page 820) lists Erasmus, 
Irving Babbitt, Professor Schiller, Professor Haydon, and Charles 
Potter as humanists (thanks!), and says he prefers not to classify 
himself as one when the name is applied to cover “‘so vast.a field 
of divergent minds.”’ That is hardly fair, for Erasmus was a 
theist and so is Babbitt. And Brother Eliot might with equal 
cogency, or lack of it, refuse to be called a Christian when such 
men of divergent minds have borne it as Paul, the Renaissance 
Popes, Luther, Loyola, and Billy Sunday. 

One last and very important testimony. Brother Lockner, 
in the already quoted communication, voiced a doubt which has 
been expressed by other theists, a doubt whether a humanist can 
stand the test of meeting death, “being pushed off into the abyss 
that lies beyond.’’ I might refer him to the. accounts of the 
death of Clemenceau, who passed with an equanimity to match 
any theist, but I would like to tell him of a member ot my society 
who faced death this summer from a very painful disease. For- 
tunately what appeared to be cancer was discovered in the 
operation to be a less malignant tumor, and he is now recovering. 
When death seemed imminent, he and his wife met the ordeal 
together. I have her letter before me now, saying: ‘The old 
ideas of ‘God’s providence,’ ‘His will,’ ete., I found in this crisis 
wholly. useless.”” I can not reproduce her letter entire, but the 
gist of it is that his humanistic faith went with him into the 
operating room and helped him, as it also strengthened his wait- 
ing wife. 

Probably theists do need God when they come to die; they 
have been taught to lean on Deity. But let them not deride a 
non-theistic faith which humanists find adequate for daily living 
and in‘any crisis. 

Charles Francis Potter. 

Corinth, New York. 


* * 


WHY NOT TRUTH AND JUSTICE FOR SOUTHERNERS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just a few words of ‘‘sound sense” from the North Star 
State. In the article in August 16 under the title of “Sound 
Sense,’’ he certainly has hit the mark. 

I have not toured the South but have lived a considerable 
time of several years in the South. I went there as a student 
that I might learn the inner status of the question that I heard 
and read so much about. As it is not my custom to speak or to 
mingle with the so-called lower classes, I sought instead a board- 
ing house kept by the so-called depleted aristocracy of the 
South, Iwas the one Northerner among a number of this class, 
and I was born in “Ole Virginia.” 

One of the most common expressions in this aristocracy is, 
“Oh, the niggers—they are getting too independent, they ought 
to be put back into slavery.”’ I frequently heard this same 
expression in Carolina and Texas. Yes, New Orleans is another 
city where they seemed quite vain to display their old slave 
markets, also to point out the places where slaves were whipped 
to death. I don’t believe New England ever gloried or took 
pride in the fact that they persecuted witches—no more than did 
Virginia. This evil-mindedness and race prejudice is the direct 
result of slavery. We see some of the effects of race domination 
in India to-day. Many of the Southern people are noble, high- 
minded, and have come to realize that the South is far better 
without human chattels. 

Now my dear sister optimist: There is profit and joy in 
entering into friendly discussion with one of your spirit. Dis- 
cussion is always good if it does not degenerate into mere asser- 
tion for argument. Of course, there has been and is a bright 
side. But my contention is that this better part has been largely 
due to the conscience, the enterprise and finances of Northern 
and Eastern people. By this agitation the South has been 
somewhat awakened to a degree of responsibility, but the South- 
ern vote in Congress has always opposed federal legislation for 
education. 


My sister must remember that the Indians are wards of our 


government, and any one section of our Union is not more re- — 


sponsible than another for their treatment. 
has furnished fine schools and hospitals in all of the reservations. 


Our government — 


Then we also must remember the Indian is inured to a wild life | 


and does not take readily to the way of civilization or education, 


while the colored people are very ambitious for both. Many — 
other things could be said, but I fear I have said too much al- — 


ready. 
Sincerely yours for truth and justice for all God’s children. 
Mary Garard Andrews. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


This letter is an answer to a letter in.the issue for Aug. 16, 
by H. E. Woodruff, which was a reply to one in the issue for 
Aug. 2 by Mary G. Andrews. 

Anybody can hear almost anything anywhere. We have 
not the slightest doubt that Mrs. Andrews heard in the South all 
that she asserts. But we are equally positive that what she 
heard is not representative of the spirit that is making the new 
South. 

Doubtless Northerners moving South have contributed 
much to the new South, just as the men in the Southern Society 
of New York City and other Northern cities are leaders in North- 


ern life and achievement. But there could be no progress in © 


Virginia without the leadership of true Virginians, or in any 
other Southern or Northern state without the leadership of those 
“who belong.”’ Outside criticism does more harm than good. 

We have had slave markets pointed out to us in various 
places of the South, not with any gloating spirit, but in a matter 
of fact way as places of historical interest. So also we have had 
torture chambers pointed out in many an old European city. 
So doubtless also we could find guides to show us where witches 


were hanged. 
The Editor. 
* * 36 

A PERSONAL LETTER 

(Continued from page 1206) 
us to waste valuable time and energy in some of our discussions— 
time and energy which might well be put to constructive uses. 
We must settle for ourselves the question, “Are we to be a part 
of this great movement which is stirring throughout the world— 
or not?” 

Let me close this personal message by quoting from my re- 

port to the Washington Convention on Oct. 24, 1929, a state- 


Beir terse tay en ets 


ment which I believe more earnestly even than I did when it | 


was originally made: 
“Above all,if our local churches could be given the vision of 


the larger church of which they are a part, of the world responsi- | 


bility we have, we would see a revival which would astonish the 
most ardent Universalist alive. I do not advocate any drives or 
crusades—only the persistent following of the vision which is 
ours. 


and their allegiance to the personal leadership of that positive, 
aggressive, fearless, creative Man of Galilee in whose name they 
serve. Canon Streeter has aptly called Jesus ‘a constructive 
revolutionary.’ 
current revolutions toward constructive ends. 


“Let me close this statement .as I began it—the church, ~ 


this church of ours, is. to-day in the Valley of Decision. This 


gathering may be historic, for it will help to determine our part — 
in the weal or the woe of future generations. Our great faith © 


will go forward with us or in spite of us. We must decide as to 


what part we shall have in its advancement. 


universal fatherhood, man’s universal brotherhood, and a love 
which eventually must win. We set no tasks for others, but we 


can not evade our own. As Jesus said to the inquiring disciple, ~ 


yo? 


‘What is that to thee? Follow thou me 


We must concentrate on the moral and spiritual awaken- — 
ing of our people, renew their zeal for the great venture of faith — 


By serving in his cause we can help shape the ~ 


It’s no light re- — 
sponsibility laid upon us by our championship of a faith in God’s ~ 


Roger F.Etz, 
Secretary and General Superintendent. — 
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The Religion of a Naturalist 


The Religion of John Burroughs. By 
Clifford H. Osborne. (Houghton Mif- 
flin. $1.25.) 

“John Burroughs’s religion was not the 
religion of the Church, but it drew him 
further into the recesses of the world of 
spirit than orthodoxy is doing at the 
present time for multitudes of adher- 
ents.” So says the author, and we be- 
lieve him, but we wonder whether it is 
wise to generalize a great variety of doc- 
trines and practises into ‘“‘the religion of 
the Church.” Failure to discriminate 
leads men to condemn wholesale, and 
thus to do wrong to the many whom John 
Burroughs (had he known them) would 
have found to be his spiritual kindred. 
“As it was,” the author admits, “he spent 
too much energy, sometimes, fighting 
straw men, attacking theological positions 
which had long been vacated.” 

Emerson was the spiritual father of 
Burroughs, as the latter himself tells us, 
and at a time of inner chaos Whitman 
rendered him a great service. The latter, 
indeed, became for him “the Christ of 
the Modern World ....he alone re- 
deems it; justifies it; shows it divine; 
floods and saturates it with divine-human 
love.” 

‘Through seven short chapters Mr. Os- 
borne gives us glimpses of the faith of 
John Burroughs, who held that “‘religion 
is a spiritual flowering and every man who 
has it not is like a plant that never blooms.” 
Disinterestedness (to use lLippmann’s 
phrase), ‘‘a larger and freer life,’’ more 
“good-will and tolerance” and ‘‘a keener 
appreciation of the world in which we are 
placed,” with “a wider outlook and deeper 
and saner human relations’’—these* Bur- 
‘roughs held, as so many of us to-day agree 
in holding, to be the fruits of pure re- 
ligion. “Joy in the universe, and keen 
curiosity about it all,” was his religion. 

We feel that Mr. Osborne is essentially 
tight when he says that the quest of Bur- 
‘toughs for a completely satisfying life 
‘“gave to the world a man of simplicity 
and sincerity; with a teachable mind, a 
loving heart, and an adoring spirit.” 
Would that he had knowa for how many 
of his own day, and for how many more 
of ours, that has been enough to ask of 
any faith! 


* % 


; The Cadman Vitality 


'S. Parkes Cadman. By Fred Hamlin. 
Introduction by Bishop F. J. McCon- 
nell. (Harper. $1.50.) : 
Bishop McConnell speaks of “the rush 

and tingle of the Cadman vitality.’ 

This chatty little volume, which is not a 
‘Serious biography nor a critical estimate, 


wel 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 
THE BIOGRAPHY SHELVES 


gives us a picture of the great preacher 
whose mind is always “at concert pitch.” 
The story of his youth is, of course, based 
on his own reminiscences. Mr. Hamlin 
subtracts nothing of its picturesqueness. 
The man’s career and his amazing hold on 
a larger audience than any other man has 
habitually addressed, find part of their 
explanation in Cadman’s abounding ener- 
gy, part in his aimost incredible industry, 
part in his big-hearted and whole-souled 
interest in people, that is in individuals, 
and above all in his profound earnestness 
as an interpreter of the moral and spiritual 
experience of ordinary folk. Readers 
will not ali like the style of this story, 
but they will ali respect the man who in- 
spired it. 


* * 


Intimate Letters 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Letters 
to Her Sister, 1846-1859. Edited by 
Leonard Huxley. (Dutton. $5.00.) 


A delightful volume of intimate letters, 
which does not mean that any one’s repu- 
tation suffers or any family secrets are 
divulged, but only that the life of daily 
companionship between Browning and his 
wife is revealed in chatty letters that have 
never before seen the light. Elizabeth 
Barrett made the great venture, invalid 
though she was, of defying the tyranny of a 
father whose “love” for his family made 
him the “‘sole center’? round which their 
life was to revolve. Robert Browning 
brought her a perfection of devotion and 
understanding that completely satisfied 
her nature. Here we see them in Italy, 
and in Paris, and something of their 
happy circle of friendships. Words from 
one of Elizabeth’s sonnets might be taken 
as a motto for this volume. “TI love thee 
to the level of every day’s most quiet 
need.” 

Perhaps the most charming glimpses 
are those of little ‘““Pen,”’ the Brownings’ 
only child. The incidental references to 
the boy yield a portrait altogether lovely. 


* * 


Progressive Education a Century Ago 


Emma Willard, Daughter of Democ- 
(Houghton, 


racy. By Alma _ Lutz. 
Mifflin. $4.00.) 
Emma Willard’s forceful character, 


her independent views, her devoted ser- 
vice to the cause of education for women, 
and the significance in our democratic . 
development of her ‘‘Female Seminaries” 
at Middlebury, Vt. (1814), Waterford, 
N. Y. (1819) and Troy, N. Y. (1821), de- 
serve fresh telling and receive it in this 
volume. Mrs. Willard was much ahead of 
her time, and relentlessly challenged her 
generation to face the consequences of 


* 


its complacent preference for uneducated 
women. 

Her heresies are amusing to us. In 
1835 she translated a French work into 
English under the titld ‘Progressive 
Education.” She taught the girls in 
her seminary physiology, much to the 
alarm of the ladies of Troy, who exacted 
as a compromise that heavy paper should 
be pasted over the pictures in the text- 
book! When compositions by the girls 
were presented on the annual examination 
day they were read by other girls than 
their authors; for any giri to have read 
her owa would have involved too great a 
strain on her womanly modesty. Difficul- 
ties, chiefly due to prejudices, were legion, 
but Mrs. Willard was strong, convinced, 
and practical. If it be true that she loved 
praise and admiration and was conscious 
of her own powers, it is also true that by 
her practical achievements, and later by 
her many cogent writings on the education 
of women, she opened doors of opportunity 
hitherto closed to girls. Her life is in- 
teresting and it has been told competently, 
if without inspiration. 

* * 


Terrible Truth 


The Life of Lady Byron. By Ethel 
Colburn Mayne, with an introduction 
and epilogue by Mary, Countess of Love- 
lace. (Seribner’s. $5.00.) 

Byron’s life-story is an unsavory one. 
“Romantic” is not the right word. Gradu- 
ally the truth has appeared, and as the 
successive installments have appeared 
sympathy has moved from the poet to his 
poor wife. Until the appearance of these 
hitherto unpublished papers belonging to 
the Earl of Lovelace, consisting chiefly of 
Lady Byron’s own letters, her sad story 
has been only imagined. If ever again 
the sins of a genius are dismissed as neg- 
ligible when compared with his artistic 
achievements, the letters of Lady Byron 
should be read as an illustration of the 
misery that is so often the price paid for 
the privilege of living with genius. 

Not pleasant, or light, reading, this 
authoritative life of the beautiful Annabella 
Milbank, whose life “was spring and 
winter,’ presents supremely important 
facts relevant to the poet’s life, and at 
the same time material for interesting 
psychological studies. The painful task 
of the author has been excellently done. 

x OX 
Sailor Kings and Breton Fishermen 


Some Mariners of France. By Meade 
Minnigerode. (G. P. Putnam. $3.50.) 
A collection of interesting facts about 

the ports of France and the intrepid sail- 

ors who left them in search of fish, fame, 
(Continued on page 1213) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHAMBERSBURG CONFERENCE 


The Chambersburg Conference of Mis- 
sions was held June 30 to July 8. Nearly 
all the members of the Conference Board 
went to Wilson College, where the Con- 
ference is held, on the 28th, in order to 
have a season of fellowship and prepara- 
tion together before the opening, which 
was on Monday night, with greetings from 
the leaders. 

Every morning from 8.45 to 9 devotions 
were led by a missionary talk on the 
“Why of Missions” by Dr. Hunkle, a re- 
turned missionary from China. Following 
these were the various classes, including 
the demonstration school with special 
emphasis on the missionary education 
of children. These classes were conducted 
by able and interesting leaders. The 
messages at the evening vesper services 
held by the water under the trees, were 
must helpful and inspiring. The evening 
meetings were all that could be desired. 

One evening we were thrilled to hear 
Dr. H. E. Woolever, editor of the Metho- 
dist National Press, Washington, D. C., 
give his stirring address on “Peace and 
the London Naval Conference.”’ Dr. 
Zwymer, who gave us one evening of his 
experiences, was very fine. Another eve- 
ning we were pleasantly enlightened by 
Mrs. Induk Kim, a Korean in the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Following the eve- 
ning meetings the various camp leaders 
held short prayer services with their 
group before retiring. We enjoyed being 
invited to these. 

Florence G. Tyler presented the work 
of the Federation of Women’s Boards of 
Foreign Missions, and was helpful in 
many ways. 

I must not forget the splendid sermon 
on Sunday morning by Dr. Oscar M. Buck, 
professor of Missions and Comparative 
Religion in Drew Theological Seminary. 
It was a great challenge to us. All ar- 
rangements had been made to have the 
communion service out in the open, back 
of the auditorium by a lovely stream of 
water at sunset time; but the rain pre- 
vented this and it had to be held in the 
auditorium. 

Various meetings were held during the 
afternoons. One very interesting meeting 
was the missionary tea. The various 
missionaries were seated at tables be- 
decked with articles from their especial 
missionary country. The delegates were 
seated around, and had the privilege of 
asking questions in a very in‘ormal way. 
Every ten minutes a bell rang and all 
delegates changed tables. Many of the 
missionaries entertained us with songs of 
foreign lands. 

The literature sent by the various de- 
nominations was all checked up as it 
arrived, and then put into separate sections 


dealing with the many countries and vary- 
ing subjects... This was helpful, for we 
found literature pertaining to China, for 
instance, all in one section, and did not 
have to go from one table to another to 
collect what the various denominations 
printed on this one country. ‘ 
The delegates numbered 350 and came 
from fourteen denominations. Five de- 
nominations had only two delegates each, 
and the Universalists were included in 
this group. I am more than sorry that 
more of our people do not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity in their midst. 
But one great hindrance is that there are 
so many other things at or near that time. 
Many of our young women are employed, 


Ordination of 


In the First Universalist Church of 
Worcester, Mass., before a congregation 
that almost completely filled the audi- 
torium, Donald B. F. Hoyt, assistant pas- 
tor, was ordained to the Christian minis- 
try Sunday, Sept. 14, at the 10.45 a. m. 
service. 

Those who took part in the service were 
Dean Lee S. McCollester, Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, Mr. Ernest T. Marble of the 
Theological School in Tufts College, and 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 

Among those in attendance were Mrs. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt, who was married to 
Mr. Hoyt on August 20, Mr. and Mrs. 
D. S. Hoyt of Albion, Pa., father and 
mother of the candidate, Mrs. W. H. 
Emery and Miss Mildred Emery, of 
Bradford, Pa., mother and sister of Mrs. 
Donald Hoyt, and Miss Ethel Thayer of 
Boston. 

Fifty or sixty people of the Universalist 
church in Hardwick, Mass., to which Mr. 
Hoyt will minister in connection with his 
Worcester work, motored twenty-four miles 
to be present, their services being sus- 
pended for the day. 

Mabel A. Pearson, contralto, George 
H. Wheeler, tenor, and Florence Pike 
Maynard, organist and director, furnished 
inspiring music. 

Following the doxology Mr. Marble, a 
member of the First Universalist Church 
who is studying for the ministry, offered 
the invocation. Dr. Tomlinson led the 
responsive service and Dr. van Schaick 
read the scriptures. 

Dean McCollester made the main ad- 
dress, which was both dignified and in- 
timate in character. He told the congrega- 
tion of the work Mr. Hoyt had done, both 
as a student and as a member of the facul- 
ty of the theological school. He referred 
feelingly to the ties that exist between him 
and his old classmate, Dr. Tomlinson, and 
said that it gave him peculiar pleasure to 
turn over a pupil of the caliber of Mr. 


and that makes it impossible to attend. 

Never before was the Christ spirit held 
up to us more strongly by missionaries 
and others in the desire for world brother- 
hood and world friendship. To have 
fellowship with men and women of world- 
wide missionary vision and interests, in- 
spiring us to go on to larger and finer 
Christian service; to be a part of the 
beautiful service flag ceremony and the 
glowing friendship fire, left its spiritual 
impress on every one present. The 
Chambersburg Conference gives this and 
much more. Life is richer, fuller, and 
more worth while after a week spent to- 
gether in joyous study and fellowship. 
And to have even a very small part in 
helping to make it possible for others to 
enjoy this is indeed a great privilege. 

Mrs. E. M. Waller, 
Universalist Member of Conference Board. 


Donald Hoyt 


Hoyt to a friend as intimate as Dr. Tom- 
linson. He made a strong exposition of 
the permanent elements in religion, which 
he asserted will survive all change. 

Dr. van Schaick offered the prayer of 
ordination, the candidate kneeling, the 
three officiating clergymen placing their 
hands on his head. 

Dean McCollester impressively read — 
the solemn vow of ordination, the candi- ~ 
date standing and repeating it after him. | 
Dean McCollester closed this part of the - 
service with a beautiful tribute both to ~ 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt. | 

Dr. Tomlinson then received Mr. Hoyt 
into the fellowship of the church. Hemade © 
a brief but powerful address, giving his | 
philosophy of the ministry. Although | 
he has been on duty in Worcester all sum- ; 
mer, Dr. Tomlinson looked fresh and vig- ~ 


orous, “good for a hundred years,” as one | 


of the spectators put it. He was pro- | 
foundly moved by the service, “‘the first — 
ordination service,” as he said, “in the | 
eighty-nine years of the history of the — 
First Universalist Church.” | 

Mr. Hoyt pronounced the benediction. 

Following the service a delicious lunch- | 
eon was served in the basement hall of _/ 
the church to the Hardwick people and 
the officiating clergy. 

Dr. and Mrs. Tomlinson and Miss 
Ruth Tomlinson will sail early in Decem- 
ber for a tour around the world. Mr. 
Hoyt will then take charge. Until that 
time Mr. Hoyt will assist Dr. Tomlinson 
and preach Sunday mornings in Hardwick. 

Mr. Hoyt is a Pennsylvania boy, with a 
fine record for scholarship and general 
ability. He was graduated from the 
Theological School at Tufts last June. 

Thursday, Sept. 18, Hospitality Night 
was observed at the First Church of 
Worcester, and the people of the parish 
had a chance to greet and welcome Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoyt. Their new Worcester 
address is 30 Boynton St. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


A TRUE FAIRY TALE 


(Ruth Downing wrote this little true fairy 
story for the children of America.) 


Once upon a time, not so many years 
ago, there lived in a little town a very 
small girl. She was called Little Princess 
because of her golden hair. 

Now one day while Little Princess was 


‘still a tiny baby she met Kind Friend, 


and, as friends always do, Kind Friend 
began to think: ‘‘What can I do for Little 
Princess to make her happy? What is 
the best gift I can give to her?’’ Kind 
Friend thought and thought and thought. 
At last she decided: “I will introduce 
Little Princess to the Sunday school. 
That is the most precious gift I can give.”’ 

Years passed. Little Princess grew. 
Kind Friend watched and waited. At 
last the little girl was old enough to re- 
ceive the gift. How happy Kind Friend 
was as she took the tiny girl to the Sun- 
day school, and how Little Princess’ heart 
danced at this new adventure! But the 
best thing about the gift was the way it 
grew and grew. Every year it brought 
more happiness to Little Princess, and 
every year it helped her to grow, too. 

Now Kind Friend knew much about the 
World outside the boundaries of the little 
town, and she also knew many Good 
Fairies. One day she told Little Princess 
that she had a surprise for her. She was 
going to take her out into the World, 
where she would meet many People and 
see strange and wonderful things. Little 
Princess was so happy she could hardly 
eat or sleep, but the Queen, her Mother, 
knew that going out into the World al- 
ways means much work, so she washed 
and ironed and sewed very hard to get 
Little Princess ready. 

It so happened that just at this time a 
Messenger had come back to the World 
from Fairyland. One day Kind Friend 
introduced Little Princess to him. She 
and the Messenger talked much about 
fairies, and he gave her a little piece of 
silver to keep, and said, ‘‘This will help 
you to know the Fairies,and perhaps one 
day even take you to Fairyland.” 

When the little girl got back to her 
little town, she could talk of nothing but 
the World and the People, and most of all 
of the Messenger. She kept the little 
piece of silver preciously, and one day 
Kind Friend suggested that she try to send 
a Inessage to a Fairy. They rubbed the 
silver piece in just the right way and re- 
ceived a Magic Paper. The paper told 
them just what to do to find a Fairy. 
The message was sent, and, after breathless 
waiting, back came an answer written 
with feathers on cobwebs and flower petals 
9nd butterflies’ wings! Little Princess’ 


_ eyes grew big. She just couldn’t wait to 


write again. 


| 
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MISS HARRIET G. YATES 
New Field Worker for the 
G. SSA: 
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Miss Yates began service on 
Sept. 8, 1930. 


She had already participated in 
the Boston Convention and the 
Ferry Beach Institute. 


* © & 
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She has engagements in Maine, 
New York, and New Hampshire. 


* * 


What can she do for you? 


What will you do to make her 
happy in her new position? 
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Years and years passed and Little 
Princess grew up. Kind Friend still 
watched over her and helped her to find 
her place in the World. . The silver piece 
was still carefully kept, and often Little 
Princess looked at it and wished. Then a 
wonderful thing happened! Little Prin- 
cess went to Fairyland! 

When she had landed from the back of 
the big Fish which had carried her across 
the sea, just when it seemed to her nothing 
more marvelous could happen—there came 
to her a cloud of soft color, the rustle of 
butterflies’ wings, and there in the midst 
of them stood the little Fairy Person to 
whom she had written many years before! 


How do I know that this is a true fairy 
tale? Because I was the little girl; be- 
eause Rev. S. Laurine Freeman is Kind 
Friend; because Rev. Nelson Lobdell was 
the Messenger. The silver coin is still in 
my purse—a beautiful piece of money 
which bears the crest of Japan, a country 
which seems in many ways like the Fairy- 
land I used to read about. But the thing 
which makes me most sure that my fairy 
tale is true is this: 

Aya Namba Hara, a dear little Japanese 
lady, was the Fairy Person who wrote to 
me sO many years ago, on beautiful 
Japanese paper, and—I met her the other 
day! 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS AT THE MUR- 
RAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


Mr. Stewart Diem of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
represented the Metropolitan District 
Sunday School Institute. 

Miss Sarah.Umpleby of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assisted Mr. Earle Dolphin at a musical 
service on Sunday afternoon, Aug. 381. 

The speakers at the Y. P. C. U. banquet 
on Saturday evening, Aug. 30, were Rev. 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, toastmistress, 


' 


Miss Elizabeth Lewis of Washington, 
D.C: for the) GeS2 S:7A., Mrs. Harry 
Adams Hersey for the W. N. M. A., and 
Miss Marjorie Polk for the Y. P. C. U. 
Rev. Robert Tipton of Philadelphia gave 
the principal address. c 

The Institute closed with a Candlelight 
Servic? in the Old Potter Church. Mrs. 
Spoerl was the leader, assisted by Rev. 
William Haney of Taunton, Mass. The 
music was furnished by Mr. Dolphin. At 
the end the whole company returned to 
the hotel with lighted candles, singing 
“Follow the Gleam.” 

The picnie at Seaside Park on Labor 
Day was an occasion of great enjoyment 
for all concerned. 

* * 
JOURNEYS OF CUR STAFF 


Dr. Earle expects to attend the State 
Conventions of Minnesota, New York, 
Maine, Indiana. 

President Ratcliff will sp2ak at th 
New Hampshire Convention. ‘ 

Miss Harriet G. Yates, Field Worker, 
is a speaker at the New York State Con- 
vention banquet, and will conduct con- 
ferences on Tuesday, Oct. 7, at the Sunday 
School Convention. 

Miss Yates was a speaker at the Maine 
Convention. 

* * > 


CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 


The problem which is always with us 
is the choice of curriculum material. The 
G. S. S. A. has a new revised list of ap- 
proved material which it will send you on 
request. This list names the best ma- 
terial of several different publishers and 
tries to show how to choose a properly 
connected course for the whole school 
which may be followed for a period of 
years. 


* * 
NEW PLANS AT PORTSMOUTH, 
N. He 


Rey. Frank B. Chatterton of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., believes that children and 
young people should be taught ‘“‘the dig- 
nity, beauty and holiness of the church 
and church worship.” To accomplish 
this end, the worship services of his 
church school are held in the church audi- 
torium with the organ and using parts of 
the ritual of the church service. 

An enrollment card provides for a 
record of the many facts a school should 
know in relation to its pupils. Ask Mr. 
Chatterton for a sample if you wish to 
see it. 

* * 
THE ORIGIN OF HARUM SCARUM 
A sultan at odds with his harem 
Thought of a way he could scare ’em; 

He caught him a mouse 

Which he freed in the house, 

Thus starting the first harum-scarum. 


Among Our Churches 
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Church News 
PERSONALS 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins called at 


Headquarters Sept. 10, on his way back to 
Washington after his summer vacation 
in Maine. 


Mr. Burton Davis of the Church of the 
Redemption, as secretary of the Men’s 
Club of the church, has secured Mayor 
Curley of Boston as a speaker for the open- 
ing dinner Sept. 23, and Samuel C. Clough 
to lecture on “‘Old Boston and Its Develop- 
ment.” 


Miss Harriet G. Yates, former parish 
assistant at North Attleboro, Mass., be- 
gan work Sept. 8 with the General Sunday 
School Association as successor to Mary 
Slaughter. Miss Yates is living in Mal- 
den with her parents. 


Mrs. Edward Huckman of Dallas, Texas, 
formerly parish assistant at North Attle- 
boro, is visiting her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eben Prescott, at Braintree. 


Rev. and Mrs. Elbert W. Whitney of 
Allston, Mass., celebrated the fifty-fifth 
anniversary of their marriage Sept. 8, 
with their son, Arthur B. Whitney, and 
his family at Chesham, N. H., where 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitney have gone in the 
summer for the past thirty-seven years. 
Both are in good health. Mr. Whitney 
is enjoying a well-earned retirement after 
forty-five years of fruitful ministry in 
Brattleboro, Vt., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Milford, Mass. 


Miss Georgene Bowen, on landing in 
Boston Sept. 7 after her trip home from 
Japan, was met with the news of the seri- 
ous illness of her father at Bellows Falls, 
Vermont. She will stay close to Bellows 
Falls for the next few weeks, but may make 
engagements to speak near by. 


After a twelve years’ pastorate in Fitch- 
burg, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs has tendered 
his resignation, to be effective on Nov. 
first. Mr. Gibbs has been elected Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Education Fund of 
the Grant Commandery, K. T., of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island. His office 
will be located in the Masonic Temple in 
Boston. Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs will remove 
to their new home in Arlington sometime 
in October. : 


Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson of 
Homets Ferry, Pa., and Pasadena, Cal., 
and Miss Elizabeth Homet of Wyalusing, 
Pa., visited Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick at 
“the little hill farm,’ New York State, 
Sept. 5 and 6. They were motoring to 
Northfield, Mass., where Miss Homet 
teaches science in the girls’ preparatory 
school. Mrs. Patterson continued her 
journey to Boston. 


Rey. George Ww. Penniman, D. D., of 
Marlboro, Mass., presented to his people 
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and Interests 


on Sunday, Sept. 7, his resignation of the 
pastorate of the Marlboro church. Dr. 
Penniman has purchased a place in Wal- 
pole, N. H., and plans to retire to his new 
home on Nov. 1. 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., General 
Superintendent, will preach in the First 
Church, Providence, R. I., on Sept. 21, 
supplying for Rev. William Couden. 


Mr. Fred Lincoln, trustee of the Can- 
ton, Mass., church, was at Headquarters 
on Sept. 10, ordering church supplies 
and conferring with the State Superin- 
tendent. 


Miss A. Evelyn Hatch has accepted the 
position of house mother at the Home for 
Self-Supporting Blind Girls in Boston, 
at 5 Hancock Street. Miss Hatch is one 
of the church family at the Church of the 
Redemption. 


Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., of 
Lynn, returned to his post Sept. 7. On 
Sept. 14 he preached on ‘‘Wonder and 
Worship,” and dedicated the beautiful 
Spinney window, executed by Tiffany last 
summer in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin F. Spinney. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Petrie of 
Memphis, Tenn., spent one night early in 
September with Dr. and Mrs. John van 
Schaick, Jr., at “the little hill farm’’ on the 
way from Mr. Petrie’s summer parish in 
Truro, Mass., to his regular work in Mem- 
phis. 

Rev. George Thorburn, Jr., Pawtucket, 
R. I., has arranged a service and parish 
supper on Sept. 30 to celebrate the 160th 
anniversary of the first sermon at Good 
Luck by John Murray. On the Sunday 
evening preceding, Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood will preach on that subject. 


Rev. Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria, IIl., 
is preaching a series of sermons on “Re- 
ligion in the Machine Age.”’ He has or- 
ganized a sermon forum which is held 
Sunday morning at ten o’clock, and which 
takes up for discussion the sermon of the 
previous Sunday. 


Mr. Benjamin Fletcher of Bridgeport, 
Conn., ninety-three years of age and one 
of the oldest Universalists in the state, 
goes daily to his office at the bank, and is 
still active in the church. 


Maine 


Livermore Falls.—Rev. Merrill C. Ward, 
pastor. This society is rejoicing in a re- 
decorated auditorium, vestry and vesti- 
bule, by Mr. Harry Cochrane, who de- 
scribes his work as follows: “‘The architec- 
ture of the auditorium is Renaissance in 
effect, with a suggestion of the Empire 
style, and the decorations have been de- 
signed to strictly harmonize with the. 
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structural lines. The field of the ceiling | 
is treated in antique ivory, embellished | 
with modest bands in strictly ecclesiastical 
motives. At the points of junction the © 
bands are strengthened with a symbolic * 
cross, suggesting the atonement, with ‘ 
foliations extending into the bands bear- * 
ing symbols of the eucharist and merging j 
into the conventionalized olive leaf, ex- 
pressing the attributes of Peace and Vic- 
tory. The walls are in a delicate tone of | 
ashes-of-roses, with an ornamental treat- © 
ment similar to that of the ceiling in the | 
frieze that runs under the cornice, while © 
the wainscot is bordered with a narrow ‘| 
band in the same symbolism, which fol- | 
lows the outline of the window-frames. 4 
All of the ornament is carefully harmonized | 
with the tones of the stained glass win- {| 
dows, and has a tendency to draw the dif- § 
ferent designs’ of the latter into a unified ' 
effect. The pulpit alcove is ornamented || 
with a passion cross in gold radiating from ‘ 
the rose window on a patterned ground. | 
The entire decoration, while rich, is quiet, 
modest and dignified and entirely devoid - 
of theatrical effect.” A new lighting’ 
system with fixtures that harmonize, ! 
including an attractive circle of small 
pure white globes in the center of the | 
ceiling, provides attractive lighting. The | 
new hymnal, “Hymns of the Church,” has. | 
been placed in the pews. The Ladies’ Aid '} 
is repainting the church school room and ‘} 
the kitchen. Plaas are under way to cele-‘| 
brate in October the seventieth anniversary || 
of the church building. During the-| 
summer union services were held in the jj 
Methodist, Baptist and Universalist.’ 
churches. Our services were well at~ | 
tended. Former pastors preached inspiring 44 
sermons and. were heartily appreciated { 
—Aug. 17, Rev. A. A: Blair, Aug. 249 

Rey. W. A. Kelley, Aug. 31, Rev. W. Hoi 
Gould. Sept. 7, the regular services were’ | 
resumed and the pastor’s theme was} 
“The House of God.” 


two Sundays while the pastor and his 4) 
wife were taking their vacation, but.) 
unlike many Sunday schools of all de~| 
nominations, our Sunday school takes no) 
vacation. The attendance was very goocl!|) 
during the summer. We are to hold our] 
annual’ Sunday school picnic the first 0°14 
this month, and will observe Rally Day: 
the first Sunday in October. Plans are 
already made for a busy year of activities 
in our church, Sunday school, and Ladies” 
Society. The parsonage has been thor- 
oughly repaired and repainted this sum~ 
mer, and now presents a most attractivi 
appearance. The first Sunday of our 
pastor’s vacation, a number of our peopl, 
went to the neighboring town of Jonespgr” 
and heard a fine sermon by Dr. Ailbe 
Lord, the father of Phillips Lord, thw | 
Seth Parker of radio fame. Mr. Ray> 
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mond Hunter, who takes the part of the 


captain in the radio programs, was present _ 


and sang several selections. 


Massachusetts 

Annisquam.—Rev. Ben B. Hersey, pas- 
tor. On Sunday the village church was 
filled, almost to capacity, with an appre- 
ciative and reverent congregation to help 
Annisquam celebrate the Tercentenary 
year of Massachusetts Bay Colony. The 
service was most impressive from the dig- 
nified entrance of the apparent Puritan 
preacher, followed by some thirty Puritan 
worshipers, to the last strains of the post- 
lude played by the organist of the church. 
About 10.30 o’clock, from various parts 
of the village maidens and matrons in 
simple, but effective, costumes of Puritan 
times, and men in large buckled hats and 
costumes of black and white, could be seen 
wending their way toward Village Hall. 
When all had arrived, led by Joseph 
Toye and Prof. Frederick P. Smith, 
the entire group marched in couples to the 
village church. It was indeed a pretty 
sight. As they neared the home of Parson 
Hersey he came out to meet them, fol- 
lowed by his good wi‘e, and then led the 
little company to the meeting-house. 
Slowly, with reverent and stately tread, 
he led his little company up the aisle, the 
men seating themselves on the right and 
the women on the left side of the church 
in specially reserved places. The program 
was carried out most successfully. The 
musical program was thoroughly enjoyed. 
The ‘‘Chorales” from Bach sung by the 
choir, in costume, were in accordance with 
the seventeenth century program and 
splendidly rendered. Mrs. Johnson, the 
choir soloist, was, aS usual, a pleasing ad- 
dition to the service with her ‘“‘Ave Maria,” 
by Bach-Gounod, and with the violin ob- 
igato played by John Murray, from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, a summer 
resident of Annisquam, who contributed 
his services. At the end of this, the 
opening part of the service, the real 
seventeenth century church service began 
by reading of the scripture by Parson 
Hersey. The old hymns in this part of the 
service were lined and sung just as they 
were when our forefathers gathered in 
their places of worship 300 years ago. 
“A sermon preached in Plymouth in 
1621,”’ by Robert Cushman, a lay preacher, 
was delivered by Parson Hersey, and 
although the phraseology was some dif- 
erent the principle of the sermon might 
well apply to any twentieth century con- 
gregation. At the close of the service the 
congregation remained standing while 
he preacher, followed by his Puritan wor- 
hipers, filed slowly out of the church. 
hose who worshiped at the village 
shurch in Puritan costume were Parson 
Benjamin B. Hersey, all the members of 
i choir, Mrs. Edna C. Johnson, Mrs. 
Viay B. Deacon, Mrs. Essie B. Blanchard, 
Mrs. Helen M. Olson, Mrs. Lela D. 
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Griffin, Miss Ruth F. Ricker, Miss Ger- 
true L. Griffin, Ernest C. Deacon, John 
Murray and the organist, George A. 
Blanchard; also Prof. F. P. Smith, Brant 
M. Dexter, Carroll S. Parsons, Joseph 
Toye, Frank W. Chard, Raymond Clark, 
G. Ashton Ricker, Elliott Paul, Mrs. Annie 
G. Jewett, Mrs. Charles E. Cunningham, 
Mrs. Harold W. Stacy, Miss Faye Stacy, 
Mrs. William H. Ricker, Miss Eleanor 
O’Hearn, Miss George A. Ricker, Mrs. 
Benjamin B. Hersey, Miss Isabel Davison 
and little Miss Marion Harvey, a little 
Puritan maid.—Gloucester Times. 


Michigan 

Grand Rapids.—Rev. James W. Hail- 
wood, pastor. The exchange of pulpits 
during vacation was successfully accom- 
plished by All Souls Universalist Church, 
Grand Rapids, and Irving Park Baptist 
Church, Chicago. The experiment served 
to keep the doors of All Souls Church open 
and good congregations gathered during 
the five weeks of August. Refreshed by 
the experience, the church is now facing 
optimistically the coming church year. 
A mass meeting on ‘‘The Future of Grand 
Rapids” will be held Sunday evening, 
Sept. 21, and is intended to present from 
four points of view—educational, indus- 
trial, economic, and governmental—the 
prospect for the :uture of the city. Rep- 
resentative leading citizens in these four 
departments will make fifteen minute 
speeches of note. The honorary chairman 
will be the mayor of the city and the city 
manager will be the active chairman. A 
winter night college begins at All Souls 
Church on Monday evening, Sept. 29. 
Three classes will hold separate sessions 
to deal with dramatics, philosophy, and 
literature. Two hundred people are ex- 
pected to enroil. The assemblies follow- 
ing the class sessions will be addressed by 
nationally known speakers, including Dr. 
Frank D. Adams, Dr. Horace J. Bridges, 
Dr. John Herman Randall, Dr.’ BE. A. 
Steiner, Dr. Preston Bradley, . Jessie 
Bonstelle, and Dr. Arnold Mulder. 


New Hampshire 

Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. This has been an extremely 
busy summer at the church. On July 16 
was heid the annual fair, which proved 
very successful. Sunday morning services 
have been continued throughout the 
summer with a great increase over last 
summer’s attendance. Mr. Arthur Web- 
ster and Rey. Asa M. Bradley supplied 
on the two Sundays that Mr. Chatterton 
was at Ferry Beach. The vacation Bible 
school closed with a graduating class of 
twenty-six. Enrollment in the vacation 
school was fifty. The fall opening of the 
church was on Sept. 7, with the choir 
back from vacation. The church school 
opened the 14th, as did most of the other 
organizations. The New Hampshire State 
Convention will be held in Portsmouth 
this year Oct. 4-8. 
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Ontario 


Olinda.—Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, pas- 
tor. Reopening Sunday, Sept. 7, was 
attended by a marked note of enthusiasm. 
The Rally Day service for the church 
school was in charge of the superintendent, 
Mrs. Albert Bruner, and was especially 
well attended. There was a large at- 
tendance at the regular service of worship, 
which was conducted by the pastor. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Edna 
P. Bruner of Waterloo, Iowa. Miss Bruner 
is on her way to Canton, New York, from 
Waterloo, and is visiting her parents. 
Her subject was ““The Treasure of a Life.”’ 
Monday evening, Sept. 8, a chicken sup- 
per was served in the dining room of the 
church under the auspices of the Women’s 
Mission Circle. It attracted a large crowd. 
The supper was followed by an enter- 
taining program consisting of musical 
numbers and readings. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1209) 
or fun, about the exploits of whalers, 
of privateers, and of admirals who made, 
the high seas their home. We can not 
imagine readers maintaining a steady in- 
terest from beginning to end, but given 
some special interest in a port—such as 
St. Malo or Dieppe—or in a person, the 
student of French or of maritime history 
might well search the contents list. He 
will not find an index. Perhaps, he will 
not like sentences which lack verbs, in 
which case he will not enjoy many pages 
of this book. 


* * 


Early Biography 
English Biography Before 1700. By 
Donald A. Stauffer, D. Phil. (Harvard 
University Press. $4.00.) 


Of chief interest to the student of bi- 
ography as a special field, this competent 
work will prove enlightening to all students 
of literature. Biography has flourished 
in ages of doubt and perplexity because 
the lives of individuals who have lived 
significantly offer fresh grounds of con- 
fidence and hope to their baffled fellows. 
In such an age we live and biography 
flourishes, so we naturally turn to the early 
forms of the biographical art. 

In English these were found first in 
lives of the saints and in chronicles of 
kings; in these “the attempt to portray 
character was almost forgotten’? and the 
personalities of the heroes were presented 
hazily or not at all.’ In the sixteenth 
century came a renaissance, an interest in 
the individual and innovations in style 
and form. “Intimate biography”’ begins 
with the Elizabethan pageantry and ad- 
venture and with the warm interest in 
secular lives that marked the seventeenth 
century. 

Dr. Stauffer concludes his survey of the 
development barely outlined above with 
a study of the methods and aims of early 
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English biography. His approach is 
scholarly without being pedantic, and it 
will be welcomed as a really valuable con- 
tribution to literary criticism. 

* * 


A BOSTON IMPROVEMENT 


Members of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, our Convention Church in Boston, 
will be interested in the announcement 
that a contract has been closed with the 
F. E. Berry Jr. Company of Boston to 
treat the main auditorium of the church 
for the correction of its faulty acoustics. 
Celotex sound absorbing material will be 
used. The company has successfully 
remedied defects of this kind in hundreds 
of churches throughout the United States. 
The company guarantees satisfaction. 
Work is already under way. Services 
will be held in Ballou Chapel, entrance on 
Ipswich Street, while the work is in prog- 
ress. It is expected that services can be 
resumed in the main church the first Sun- 
day in October, when, according to the 
prediction of the Berry Company, it will 
be possible to hear in the Church of the 
Redemption as perfectly as in any church 
in the country. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole will be the 
speaker at the opening meeting of the 
Boston Universalist ministers, which will 
be held at the Church of the Redemption 
on Monday, Sept. 22. The new president, 
Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, announces that 
the gavel will fall at exactly the adver- 
tised hour, 10.45 o’clock 

Mrs. Poole is the first vice-president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, is a lecturer of wide experience, and 
is known both at home and abroad as an 
authority on current events. Fluent, 
vivacious, well-informed, she charms and 
instructs every audience. She is the 
daughter of a leading Universalist clergy- 
man, and generously comes to give of her 
best to the ministers of her church. Her 
special theme will be ‘““The World in the 
Making.” Other meetings planned will 
be addressed by recent travelers in Europe, 
each of whom will speak of some par- 
ticularly interesting phase of life across 
the seas. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
MINNESOTA 


Notice is hereby given that the sixty-fifth annual 
session of the Universalist Convention of Minnesota 
will be held at the Church of the Redeemer, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Thursday and Friday, Oct. 2 and 3, 
1930, for the hearing of reports, election of officers 
and the transaction of any business that may come 
before the Convention. 

The Auxiliary Conventions will hold through 
Sunday. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
#. 
ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The 93d annual session of the Illinois Universalist 
Convention will be held in Urbana, IIl., Sept. 26-29, 
for the transaction of such business as may regularly 
come before it. The Convention will open with a 
business session of the Sunday School Association 


of the state at 1.30 Friday afternoon. Business ses- 
sions of the State Convention and the U. W. M. A. 
will be held Saturday morning, Sept. 27. The final 
business session of the Convention will be held 
Monday morning, September 29. A detailed pro- 
gram will be published later. 

Delegates and others attending the convention 
should secure reservations immediately by writing, 
Miss Minnie Jaques, 207 W. Elm St., Urbana. 

When making reservations please state whether 
tickets are desired for the Round Table luncheon 
and the, banquet. 

ae 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the 105th annual ses- 
sions of the New York State Convention of Uni- 
versalists will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 8 and 9, in the First Universalist Church, Can- 
ton, N. Y., for the hearing of reports, election of 
officers and the transaction of any business that 
may come before the convention. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
ee 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer to Massachusetts issued to Rev. Pliny 
A. Allen. 
Restored to fellowship, Rev. Harry M. Daniels. 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
+k 
1TASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNIONS 


Official Call 


The forty-first annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island will be held at Providence, Rhode 
Island, Saturday, Sunday and Monday, Oct. 11, 12 
and 13, 1930, to transact business as follows: (1) To 
hear reports of officers and departmental superintend- 
ents. (2) To elect officers. (3) To transact any 
other business that may legally be brought before 
said Convention, 

Notice is hereby given that, in accordance with 
Recommendation thirteen made at the fortieth annual 
Convention, a new constitution will be offered to be 
voted upon. 

Dorothy Bradford, 
Corresponding Secretary] 
ek | 
GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The regular meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention will be held 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, Oet. 27-28, 1930. Any 
matters to be brought to the attention of the Board 
should be in the hands of the undersigned not later 
than Oct. 15. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 


The State Convention of the Universalist Women’s 
Missionary Association of Illinois will be held in 
Urbana, Ill., Sept. 27 and 28. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 
eh 
NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The 22d annual convention of the New York 
State Universalist Sunday School Association will 
be held in Canton, N. Y., on Oct. 6 and 7, opening 
with a banquet on Monday evening. Reservations 
should be made through Rev. W. H. Skeels of Her- 
kimer. On Tuesday there will be conferences on 
church school work and a business session for the 
election of officers and the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may come before this organization. 

Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 
x 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 83d annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, Inc., and Auxiliary Conventions 
will be held in Central Universalist Church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Oct. 23 to 26, 1980. 

Opening session of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society will be held at 1.30 p. m., Thurs- 
day, Oct. 23, followed by the opening session of the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana at 3.30 p. m. 

These meetings are for the purpose of hearing re- 


ports, electing officers and transacting any busines) 
that may come before the Convention. | 
A Mid-West meeting of Universalist ministers oj | 
Indiana and adjoining states will be held at the sam 
time and place, beginning a day earlier, Wedni 
day, Oct. 22, continuing over Sunday and followe | 


by a meeting of the Trustees of the General Con) | 
vention. ; 
Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. j 

ee 
} 
| 


MICHIGAN CONVENTION | 
The Universalist Convention of Michigan wi! 
convene in its annual session for the transaction ¢ 
any business that may come before it Oct. 12, 1° ! 
and 14, at Concord. 
E. M. Raynale, Secretary. | 
* x 1 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION iW 
The 25th annual session of the Universalist Cor i 

vention of North Carolina will be held at Pink Hill 
Oct. 2-5. i 
The people and pastor of the Pink Hill Chure Pil 
extend a cordial invitation to the liberal people « 

the state to attend. 
F. B. Bishop, Secretary. 
x o* 
ANCESTORS’ DAY AT SUDBURY 

The First Parish Meeting House in Sudbur? | 
Mass., will have an Ancestors’ Sunday Celebratic 
on Sept. 21 in connection with the Tercentenar;) 
The Meeting House will b> open at 11 a. m. ani | 
services will be held at 2 p. m., when Rev. Channir/ 
Brown will preach and messages will be read froye| 
the mother town, Sudbury, England, and fro, 
Bury St. Edmunds, England, the native city i} 
Rev. Edmund Browne, minister of the First Paris, 
from 1638 to 1687. ; 
4 
1 


as 

Y. W. C. A. WEEK i 
“Know Your W. W. C. A. Week” will be cell | 
brated throughout Massachusetts Oct. 19 to 25 un 
the auspices of the state organization and the Boi | 
ton Y. W. C. A. Information concerning this ma 
be secured from Miss Lucile S. Rouse, Associa 4 
Director of General Education, Boston Y. W. C. 4! 
140 Clarendon St., Boston. | 

+ Oe 
NEW YORK W. U.M.S. 

The 36th annual Convention of the Wome 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York Stap) 
will be held in the Universalist church at Cantos 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 8, 1930, for the receivii| 
of reports, election of officers and the pranseckioggy 
such other business as may legally come before — 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. Z| 
They 34 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE. 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New Yous 
State Universalist Convention will convene at 4 
Washington Street, Watertown, Sept. 25, 1930, — 
1.30 p. m., for the examination of Mr. Lyman Ad 
enbach “‘as to his fitness in purpose, character, a) | 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist Churel 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. | 
Obituary 
Mrs. A. Francis Walch 

Mrs. A. Francis Walch, wife of Rev. A. Frans | 
Walch of the First Universalist Society of Yarmout 
Me., died Wednesday, Sept. 10, at her home, af? 
a brief illness. The funeral was held in Yarmov®"} 
at 2.30 p. m., Sept. 12. The committal service tc: | 
place at Mount Hope Cemetery, Boston, on Sat?) 
day, Sept. 18, at 2.30 o’clock. Mrs. Walch vw] 
Agatha M. Schneider, the daughter of Profes 
Schneider of Tufts College. She was married q 
Mr. Walch Aug. 1, 1888. 

In spite of illness nearly all her life she rende 
devoted service to her family and friends in al 
her husband’s pastorates—Methuen, Peabody 2% ' 
Attleboro, Mass., St. Johnsbury, Vt., Manchest | 
N. H., and Augusta and Yarmouth, Me. 

Rev. James W. Vallentyne, of Congress Sque‘} 
Church, Portland, officiated at the services in Y |j 
mouth, assisted by Rev. Wm. A. Richmond, paso 
of the Congregational church of that place. Ru) 
Geo. W. Penniman, D. D., of Marlboro, Mass., 
intimate friend of the family, officiated at Mt. Heo! 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
: Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
1, John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8, The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
5. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
(2. “The Old Order Changeth.” 
13. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Modern Books cstic'siea 


The SPEAKERS LIBRARY, 
(Brightwood Station) Washington, D. C. 


EXTRA MONEY--Easy! 


Sell Christmas Cards! Deal direct with Manufacturer of 
outstanding % 1 Box Assortment of 24 fine engraved 
lesigns ; a'so personal name imprinted greetings. 
You'llbe surprised at our prices and commission to you. 
Write for Samples and Details. 
THISTLE ENGRAVING and Oe: co. 
Dept. J, 20 Vesey St., 


that qualify you for all 


catalogue. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 

joston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

lew York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

yracuse, "402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 

hiladelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg, 

ittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 


Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


in seal 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Sep .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
Palestine 
Pictures in 


AND GIRLS 
Picpecalt to jee to the Child’s 


Own Interest with 
Pictures_ which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 
The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Sid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


Specimen of Type - 


26 But Je e/sus called themunto him, 
and said, ~ Suffer little children to 


aa 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- * $2. 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles...... sja'eieie' 


Order. of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


#: 
THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect) v« 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sct.oc 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {s an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depast- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit ef 


_ the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 


ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


156 Stuart St., Boston 


Pulpit Gowns 
Choir Gowns 
Caps and Hoods 


Best Quality 


Low Prices 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Crackling 


Lawyer (handing check for $100 to 
client who had been awarded $500): 
“There’s the balance after deducting my 
fee. What are you thinking of? Aren’t 
you satisfied?”’ 

Client: “I was just wondering who got 
hit by this car, you or me.’’—Border 
Cities Star. 

* * 

Ye Union Man (to prospective suicide): 
Don’t kill yourself.” 

Prospective Suicide: 
Have you a job for me?” 

Ye Union Man: “No, but we’re boy- 


“And why not? 


cotting the undertakers this week.” — Uni- 
versity of Southern California Wampus. 
* * 


Nurse: ‘‘Don’t you like your new baby 
sister, Johnnie?” 

Johnnie: ‘‘She’s all right, but I wish she 
had been a boy. Willie Smith has got a 
new sister, and now he’ll think I’m trying 
to copy him.”’—I pswich Star. 

* * 

“Well, Mrs. Harris,’ said the vicar, “so 
your poor husband has joined the Great 
Majority?” 

“Oh, don’t say that, sir,” said Mrs. 
Harris. ‘I’m sure ’e wasn’t as bad as all 
that.’’—Selected. 

* * 

After a careful reading of the golf stories 
from Minneapolis, a local amateur be- 
lieves he has detected the secret of Bobby 
Jones’s success. Jones takes fewer strokes 
between the tee and the hole.—Detroit 
News. 

* * 
HEAT CRAZED, SLAYS 
HUSBAND, SON, SELF 
Then Sets Fire to Farm Home’ Near 
Geneva. 
—Champaign Ill.) paper. 
* * 

Billfuzz: “I wonder if that fat old girl 
over there is really trying to flirt with 
me?” 

Goodman: ‘I can easily find out byjask- 
ing her; she is my wife.’”’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

My fifty-sixth birthday to-morrow plus 
the fact that I nearly “cashed in” during a 
fatal illness a few months ago, makes me 
want to .celebrate.—Ad in the Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

2 CONVICTS 
EVADE NOOSE; 
JURY HUNG 
—Oakland Tribune. 
ere 

Beyond any doubt, any shadow of 
doubt, any possible doubt whatever, the 
country’s greatest need just now is a 
noncroonable song.—Springfield Union. 

‘ * * 

He was taken to St. Luke’s hospital 
for treatment, but left there this morning 
with no bones broken.—Tryon (N. C.) 
paper. 
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Rally Day Helps for 1930 


The ‘“Twelve-way” 


By twelve brightly colored descrip- 
tive pictures, the steps in the interest- 
ing progress that has attended the de- 
velopment of message-sending methods 
are here illustrated. These informative 
pictures make a novel setting for the ef- 
fective Rally Day invitation. 


Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


1 Were determined to reach. LyOu 


andinvite you to meet 
With ourschoolimitsRaly Day < Sess 
; Twill give us great pleasure: 7 
to welcome you there 
1d to know, throughyour presence, 
i you are having a 
© Inthe joys of cur Schodcelebration. | 


The Invitation opened, showing 
twelve pictures of great interest. 


Size, 5 1-2 x 7 inches. ¢ 


The ‘‘Mail Man’’ Rally Day In- 
vitation Postal 


NEKO SUNDAYS 
The Mailman has eae 
; delightful forYou 
Guess whatitis: 1tis easy to do, 
Yes, youare night! Its a warm 
invitation 


" | Come toour SchoolsRallyDay 
celebration! 


All the members of your school will 
be attracted to a careful reading of 
the Rally Day message on this card 
by the picture of a kindly postman who 
has ‘‘Something delightful for you—A 
Rally Day Invitation.” 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes, 40 cents per hundred. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rally Day Novelty Invitation 
A Double Post Card Folder. 


| Sept. 20, 1930 


Lithographed in Colors. 


POST GARD rg) 


Paul Stewart 
9 Murry Street 

New York 
city 


The Invitation folded, showing’ 
the tuck that secures it when 
folded. 


Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. 


No. 522, An attractive deff 
sign in colors suitable for the 


RALLY DAY SLOGAN BUTTON 
(Pin Back) 


This is a beautiful memento of the 
Rally Day occasion, lithographed in ful} 
color. It bears an inspiriting slogan’ 
and a central design which appeals ti 
the collegiate spirit in all of us. 

| Price, $2.00 per hundred. 

Other Rally Day Post Cards wit 
appropriate designs and messages for 2 
grades in the church school. 


Price $1.25 per hundred. 


